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Three Great Worksof Reference 


NEARING COMPLETION 





Dictionary of 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by James Mark Batpwin, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc. Oxon., Hon. LL. D. Glasgow; Stuart Professor, Prince 


ton University, with an international body of collaborators. In 3 vols., 8vo. Each $5 net 
Tha work is to be strictly a dictionary, and will have two general features: (1.) It will contain concise definitions of all the terms in use in the 
whole range of philosophical study. (2.) It will contain such historical matter under each term as may be necessary to justify the definition given 
and to show that the usage suggested is the outcome of the progress of philosophy. The writers comprise many of the leading scholars both in 
philosophy and science at home and abroad. Prof. Baldwin has associated with himself a board of Consulting Editors for each of the languages 
English, German, French and Italian. The work may be described asa Dictionary with Encyclopedic Features. It is also a Dictionary of Science as 


well as of Philosophy, since it includes the principal terms of the Physical, Natural and Moral Sciences. 





A Dictionary of 
ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INST. OF ARCHITECTURE, AUTHOR OF “EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE,” ETC, AND MANY 
ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The only complete and practical compendium of architectural and related knowledge. Authoritative, including 
the most mode-:n knowledge, superbly illustrated, interesting to the general reader on art, and indispensable to the 
Architect. 

Volumes I, and II, now ready, Volume III, ready next month. 


Complete in Three Volumes. Super Royal 8vo. Per Set: Cloth, $18 »-/; Half Morocco, $30 ne/. 
Among those assisting MR. STURGIS may be named: 


Ropert W. Grnson, President of the Architectural League; H J Harpensuranu. N.Y.; F. Mites Day, Phila.; Russert Rone, the Author o f * Electret 
Wiring for Architects;’” Wa. P. Geruarp, Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works; Wu. R. Hurron, London; Joan La Faroe, Artist in Mosa andl Decoratt! 
Windows; Eow tn F. BLASHFIELD, Mural Painter; ALEXANDRE SANDIeR, Paris; Jaan Scuoprer, Paris; W. A. Lernany, London; W. P.P. Lonarettow, Cambride 
MonTGomERY Scnvuy er, N. Y.; Joun 8. Fiske, Genoa, Italy; Wau. R. Ware, Columbia; A. L. Faorureuam, ‘Princeton; Wu. H. Goooye.nr, Brooklyn Inetitate 
Wm. M. AIKRN, late Supervising Architect of the U.S. Treasury Dept.; Peter B. Waiaurt, Sec'y Ill. State Board Examiners of Architects; Canyt Coleman, Pres 


Church Glass and Desorating Co.; Water Cook, Pres Soc. Beaux Arts Architects, N. ¥ 





Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 
EDITED BY L. H. BAILEY 


Assisted by 
WILHELM MILLER and many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 


Volumes I., Il. and Ill. are now ready, and Volume IV., complsting the work, is in press and will be pub- 
lished in October. 
The price is $5.00, net, for each volume, and the work is sold by subscription. Circulers and full informa- 
tion will be supplied by the publishers on application. 
In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of fruits, vegetables, flowers and ornamental! plants in 
America; directions for the cultivation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 
‘We do not hesitate to commend this work to our readers, whether fruit-growers, gardeners, gentlemen of leisure or of whatever profession 


for it contains such information as it will take scores of books to give, and cannot fail to both interest and instruct every reader Canadian Hor 
ticulturist. 
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WE ‘MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 
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A young lady with some experience—a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Training School—desires employment in 
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foreign travel, speaking French, would like to go 
a es a lady, or would chaperon and teach young 
grt re references. Address M., 4028 Walnut 
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-NEWEL PERRY, PA.B ,PA.D., 
eg Ph Instructor in Mathematics in the Unt- 
versity of ee, who is now residing at Munich, 
Bavaria, Galleriestr, 15, desires to offer his services as 
private tutor to Americans residing in Germany. 


( YWAPERON.~ A lady of refinement and 
culture, teacher of modern languages, would like 
to chaperon one or two young women who wish to eaeney 
{n Europe. Excellent —- references. 
Ww. care of the ‘Nation. 


OMPETENT NATIVE PARISIAN, 
Protestant,{nstructress in French Literature, Belles- 
Lettres, etc., desires position ae Reader of French in 
university, college, oracademy. High testimontals. 
MADEMOISELLE, cure of the Nation. 


ANTED—PROFESSOR OF ENG- 

lish and History for the Western University of 

London, Canada. Address THE REGISTRAR, Western 
University. 
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The Tarr and McMurry Geographies 





One well-known Superintendent of Schools says: “Your Tarr and MecMur- 
ry’s Geographies interested me on their first appearance. I made a thorough study of the 
second book from cover to cover, and decided that it gave the very best treatment of North 
America of any series of Geographies. . . . Briefly I would state that I prefer the books 
first, because they are superior tn thetr treatment of the subject ; second, because of their 
conventent form, third, because their first cost ts less; and fourth, because they will cost 
less to keep in good condztion.” 





Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies 


are made up in two Series, which for convenience have been designated THE THREE BOOK SERIES and THE FIVE 
BOOK SERIES. 
The Three Book Series 


First Book. Ee CTE eee ee ee ee 60 cts. 
Second Book. ce EET TERRE ET, ei ee ee Stuns POE 
Third Book. Pe eee Cothee Comin sania oso 6c cans edn nde: Pahpade 0h dWhw web eens 75 cts. 


Third Book. Europe and Other Continents, with either of the State Supplements (see below).. 75 cts. 
The Second Book—North America—is also bound in one volume with South America... ... .. 75 ets. 


The Five Book Series 


First Part. NS. sn on usigy chGs44 4 ess ches NERAES ARES ane ose 5s 40 cts. 
Second Part. poll UE 8 Se eer es ee 40 cts. 
Third Part. GS. sn and 5 Cees hee s0nkeen pn hal sias DARE MAUs obs 0 « . 75 cts. 
Fourth Part. ee AMER, OIE. oc <n. pedi npdand desdeawbRhab ei eenPidesees. .. 50 cts. 
Fifth Part. Asia and Africa, with Review of North America.................000-005-. 40 cts. 
Fifth Part. Asia and Africa, and Review of North America, with either of the State Sup- 
eg es Gee eee et) Pe 50 cts. 


The following Supplementary Volumes have also been prepared, and may be had separately or bound 
together with the Third Book of the Three Book Series, or the Fifth Part of the Five Book Series: 


Supplementary Volumes 


Ee ya er rege ee ae 30 cts. 
ee OPN ois dig caves. tbc eee ct Ob, 50s Sue UCEWE ENCMEMESURREDS FEE Ges escecscs: 30 cts. 
RN MEL a ta Gini mans is so secede seveceeeneehababeueatwbesesssce. In preparation 
ES Terr reer rr eee eee In preparation 


When ordering be careful to specify the Book or Part and the Series desired, and whether with or without 
the Stale Supplement. 





‘I am greatly pleased with this first volume of Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies. 
The size of the book is decidedly in its favor to begin with, but best of all is the point of 
view. Geography to these writers has reference to human life and to the conditions of 
people living on the earth. I feel sure that if teachers use this book (and I see no reason 
why they should not do so) in the spirit in which it is written, the study of geography will 
be a decided aid and training for citizenship.” -—-Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell University. 
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The Beginnings of Poetry 


By Francis B, Gummere, Professor of English in Haverford 
College. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 wet. 

This book undertakes to set forth the facts of primitive poetry, so far as 
they can be ascertained, and to establish some conclusions, not about the origin 
of the art as outcome of an individual creative fancy, but about the beginnings 
and development of poetry as a social institution, as an element in the life of 
early man. 


Inductive Sociology: 
A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses and Classifications, 
and Provisionally Formulated Laws 
By Franxuin H, Gippines, Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University, Author of ‘«*'The Principles of Sociology,’’ 
«« The Elements of Sociology,’’ «‘ Democracy and Empire,” 
etc., etc. Cloth, 8vo. 


Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy 


By A.sert Busnett Harr, Professor of History in Harvard 
University, Author of «* American History Told by Con- 
temporaries,’’ etc. Cloth, 12zmo. 


This book is substantially a collection of the writer's studies on the actual 
practice of the United States during a century and a quarter, as to annexation of 
territory, government of territory, and relations as a world power. 


George Washington: 
A Biography 
By Norman Haprcoop, Author of «¢ Abraham Lincoln: The 
Man of the People,’’ etc. Illustrated with a frontispiece in 
photogravure, interesting portraits and facsimiles. Half 
leather, gilt top, crown 8vo, $1.75 met. Also in box uniform 
with «* Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People.’’ 


Maryland as a Proprietary 
Province 
By Newron D, Mereness, sometime University Fellow in History 
in Columbia University. Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This is a history of the government rather than of the people, However, 
the absorbing interest of the populace is shown to have been in the struggle that 
gradually resulted in a transition from monarchical to popular government. 


The Control of Trusts 


By Joun Bares Crark, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia 
University, Author of «* The Philosophy of Wealth,’’ ««The 


Natural Distribution of Wealth,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo. 
This little work aims to show that a certain definite policy will draw the 
fangs of the trust and transform it from a public enemy into a public servant. 


William Shakespeare: 


Poet, Dramatist and Man 
By Hamirron W. Mantz, Author of «* Under the Trees,’’ 
««My Study Fire,’’ etc, With 8 full-page and 100 text 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 
[ A new and cheaper edition. 





George Washington and Other 
American Addresses 
By Freperrc Harrison, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham Col- 


lege, Oxford; President of the English Historical Society, 
etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


American History Told by 
Contemporaries 


Volume IV. Welding the Nation 
(1845-1901) 


By Axsert BusHnett Hart, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. Cloth, 8vo. 4 vols. Each $2.00 net, 
Volumes already published: Vol. 1. Era of Colonization 
(1493-1689). Vol. II. Building of the Republic (1689- 

1783). Vol. III. National Expansion (1783-1845). 
Vol. IV. includes two main subjects: the causes and practice of the Civil 


War; and the political and diplomatic problems of the last quarter century, 
including the Spanish War and the new territory. 


Words and Their Ways in 
English Speech 


By James BrapsrreeT GreenoucH, A.B., Professor of Latin in 
Harvard University, and Georce Lyman Kirrrince, A.M., 
Professor of English in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


This is a popular exposition of the most important and interesting tendencies 
in the history and development of English words and their meanings. The 
treatment is not technical. The author's purpose is to answer the thousand 
questions which intelligent persons who are not linguistic scholars are continually 
asking with regard to their mother tongue. 


The Life and Letters of John 


Richard Green 


By Lestiz Srepuen, Author of ‘A History of English Thougat 
in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘* Life of Henry Fawcett,’’ 


etc. Sometime editor of «*The Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ Cloth, 8vo. 
Frédéric Mistral, Poet and 


Leader in Provence 
By Cuares Atrrep Downer, Assistant Professor in the French 
Language and Literature in the College of the City of New 
York. 12mo (Columbia University Studies in Romance, 
Philology and Literature). Cloth, $1.50 wet. 


Ghe Making o& an American: 
An Autobiography 


By Jacos A. Rus, Author of **How the Other Half Lives,” 
etc., etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 met. 


It would not be fair to Mr. Riis to say that his life has been typical of tiat 
of many foreigners who have become American citizens after the storm and 
stress of naturalization. His experience has been exceptional. It has been the 
experience of twenty men in one, He has overcome obstacles which few 
youths encounter and still fewer can stand against in their effort to adjust them- 
selves to American life. 
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As we go to press, nothing has oc- 
curred to check President McKinley's 
happy progress towards recovery from 
the insensate attempt to take his life 
last week. His remarkable temperament 
has helped sustain him in a crisis too 
often fatal, and something of his equa- 
nimity has marked the way in which the 
public at large has faced what promised 
to be a serious calamity. The rejoicing 
is now universal. 





Hysteria produces anarchy, and ap- 
parently anarchy in turn produces hys- 
teria. Naturally, the attempt to kill 
President McKinley has provoked count- 
less expressions of horror and of detes- 
tation, with many cries for swift and 
terrible punishment of the assassin. But 
no indignation at the signal lawlessness 
of Czolgosz should betray us into for- 
getting for an instant the fact that the 
remedy for anarchy is not counter-anar- 
chy, but law. There has not been for 
years a more opportune moment for 
every citizen, from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco, to ponder on this lesson. In the 
last few months our annals have been 
blackened by many crimes of violence; 
and mobs, no longer content with hang- 
ing negro ravishers, have begun to burn 
and torture with a malignity worthy of 
the veriest savages. The same ferocity 
has vented itself in shrieks to lynch 
Czolgosz and every other wretched anar- 
chist; and, unhappily, these hysterical 
utterances have not been confined to the 
outcast and desperate classes. “I would 
have blown the scoundrel to atoms,” said 
the Rev. R. H. Naylor, who occupied 
the pulpit in President McKinley’s 
church in Washington on Sunday. The 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage at Ocean 
Grove was equally strenuous: “I wish 
with all my heart that the policeman 
who arrested Czelgosz had, with the butt 
end of that pistol, dashed his life out.” 
Moreover, the Rev. John Lioyd Lee, in 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
this city, is credited with saying: “Until 
a better way is found, lynch him on the 
spot. When an anarchist makes red-flag 
speeches, then, and not when he has 
killed a President, be done with him.” 
If such frantic talk be not anarchism, 
worthy of Emma Goldman herself, no- 
thing is. 


The Philadelphia North American has 
collected the opinions of Congressmen 
on the following question: 

“Do you favor forbidding the entrance 


into the United States of those called an- 
archists and believing in the destruction, 





overturning, and subversion of established 
government, and an amendment to naturali- 
zation laws making these principles a dis 
qualification for citizenship?” 

The North American says that every 
answer received has been in the affirma- 
tive, which, no doubt, reflects the state 
of public opinion at the moment, but the 
practical value of such legislation would 
be small. It would not keep out any 
anarchist who really desired to come to 
this country. Persons who have the 
purpose to ussassinate the rulers of na- 
tions, and who take the pains and pre- 
cautions to accomplish that end, would 
never be deterred from entering the 
United States by any regulations that it 
would be possible to enforce. Nobody 
who has the intention to commit mur- 
der will hesitate to take a false oath. 
If the attempt is made to bring in testi- 
mony concerning the intentions, opin- 
ions, beliefs, and affiliations of an arriv- 
ing passenger other than that derived 
from personal examination, then any- 
body may be excluded by false testimony 
on mere suspicion. Practically, the 
onus of proving a negative would be 
thrown upon every person against whom 
a bad report had been lodged with the 
Superintendent of Immigration. A bill 
to exclude anarchists was introduced 
by Senator Hill of New York in the 
United States Senate in 1894, and it 
passed that body, but failed to pass the 
House, because it was believed to be im- 
practicable. Of course, such a measure, 
if it had been in force, would not have 
prevented the murderous assault on 
President McKinley, since Czolgosz was 
born in the United States. 


It gives us much pleasure to concur 
with President McKinley’s speech at Buf- 
falo, just before the attempt upon his 
life. We concur with it especially in its 
treatment of the subject of Reciprocity, 
and as to the grounds of his support of 
that policy. “The period of exclusive- 
ness,” he says, “is past.” “The expan- 
sion of our trade and commerce,” he con- 
tinues, “‘is the pressing problem. Com- 
mercial wars are unprofitable. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with 
the spirit of the times; measures of re- 
taliation are not.” Here we find our 
long-time principles echoed, to our un- 
feigned satisfaction. But the passage 
which gives us most pleasure, since it 
goes to the bottom of the question, is the 
following: 


“We must not repose in fancied security 
that we can for ever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, it would not be best for us or for those 
with whom we deal.”’ 

Our readers will recognize this line of 
argument as perfectly familiar in these 
columns. We need not assume any in- 


consistency in McKinley’s latest views 





of our trade policy It is quite admissi- 
ble for anybody to say that the times 
have changed, and that we should change 
with them; that the policy of restriction 
and exclusiveness which was proper a 
dozen years ago is no longer desirable 
that a system which was intended to 
build up certain manufactures by tariffs,‘ 
and enable them to compete in the 
world’s markets, is neither justifiable 
nor profitable after the manufacturers 
have proved their ability to undersell 
foreigners in foreign markets. It is true 
that Mr. Blaine, whom President McKin 
ley quotes with something like reverence, 
held these doctrines in respect of Reci 
procity as far back as 1890, and that 
he smashed his hat on the table of a 
committee-room of the Senate where the 
McKinley Tariff Bill was under con 
sideration, in order to express his dis- 
sent from it, and compelled the commit- 
tee to adopt a reciprocity clause as a 
part of that measure. It is a sufficient 
justification for Mr. McKinley to say that 
he has learned much respecting foreign 
trade, as well as concerning the coinage 
of silver, since 1890, when he support- 
ed the Sherman Bill as the nearest ap- 
proach to free coinage that was then 
possible. 


Some of the English papers affect to 
see in the President's allusions to the 
“Isthmian Canal” (not the Nicaraguan 
Canal) a purpose of hostility to Europe 
an Powers, and to Great Britain in par 
ticular; also, a disposition on his part 
to carry Monroeism to the extreme of 
excluding from the American Continent 
even European Powers which had pos- 
sessions here before we became an inde 
pendent nation. It is needless to say to 
those who have read the speech that 
such interpretations are not warranted 
by anything in it. On the contrary, there 
has seldom been any utterance from a 
public man on this side of the water, 
dealing with the canal question and our 
relations toward other American States, 
freer from Jingoism or anything like an 
offensive tone. For the spirit of amity 
and peace which pervaded the President's 
speech at Buffalo, he is entitled to all 
commendation. 





Senator Hoar made some remarks be- 
fore the Essex Club at Salisbury Beach, 
Mass., simultaneously with President Mc- 
Kinley’s speech on Reciprocity at Buf- 
falo last Thursday. The Senator said 
that he was not opposed in all cases to 
such commercial arrangements as the 
President recommended, but he felt 
bound to caution the manufacturers of 
New England “not to enter upon this 
great struggle, with all mankind as a 
competitor, by placing any fetters upon 
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their own limbs.” What he meant by 
putting fetters on their own limbs was 
explained in the following manner: 
“The possession of your own market is 
what has gained for you the power and the 
opportunity to enter upon foreign markets. 
Be careful that you do not throw away that 
vantage ground. Remember that nearly 
every considerable reciprocity treaty we 
have ever made, especially our old reci- 
procity treaty with Canada, has been a 
source of unmixed vexation, and you were 
eager to get rid of it as soon as its term 
expired.”’ 
In other words, apparently, if the pres- 
ent tariff enables the producers of any- 
thing to sell their goods at higher prices 
in the home markets than they sell the 
same in foreign markets, they had best 
not consent to any relaxation of the 
tariff which gives them such rare op- 
portunities. It is to be hoped that the 
question of Reciprocity may be debated 
publicly in the Senate during the 
coming session, and that Mr. Hoar may 
be asked whether he really means this. 
It will be a good time then to ask him 
also what foundation he has for the as- 
sumption that the manufacturers of 
New England were dissatisfied with the 
old reciprocity treaty with Canada. Mr. 
Hoar says that it was a source of “un- 
mixed vexation.” Our recollection is that 
it was a source of general satisfaction 
to the manufacturers of the country, 
including those of New England, and 
that the real cause of its abrogation was 
the bad feeling growing out of the civil 
war and the operations of Confederate 
agents in Canadian territory. Without 
this cause of irritation, the old reciproci- 
ty treaty might have remained in force 
to this day. At all events, the manufac- 
turers of New England would never 
have taken a step to abrogate it. 





The Chicage Tribune has performed a 
valuable service in compiling a table of 
the illegal executions in each State of the 
Union during the last sixteen years, and 
a list of all that have been reported dur- 
ing the current year. Of all the States, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Utah alone 
have been free from the stain of lynch 
law during a period in which the whole 
number of deaths at the hands of lynch- 
ers reached the appalling total of 2,516. 
Of this number, 2,080 took place in the 
Southern States, and 436 in the North- 
ern; 51 of the victims were women, 
1,678 were negroes, 801 whites, 21 In- 
dians, 9 Chinese, and 7 Mexicans, Mur- 
der and rape were the excuses most fre- 
quently given for mob law, but 112 other 
reasons were assigned, some of the most 
extraordinarily petty nature, such as 
slapping a child, enticing away a servant, 
“unpopularity,” voodooism, ete. Until 
1990 there was a steady decrease in the 
aggregate annual number of lynchings. 
In 1892 the high-water mark of 236 was 
reached, which sank steadily to 200 in 
1893, 189 in 1894, and to 107 in 1899. In 
1900 there were 115, and,in the first nine 





months of 1901 there have already been 
101. Of these victims of the present year, 
76 were colored, 23 white, 1 Chinese, and 
one an Indian. Only 24 were murdered 
because of a charge of rape, and 27 be- 
cause they had taken human life illegal- 
ly. Five “suspected” cattle thieves and 
one case of “mistaken identity” are 
among them. One was put to death be- 
cause he kept a gambling house, and an- 
other for an ‘unknown offence.” To 
complete the statistics, there should have 
been given a table of the increase in 
burnings. 


A blow more serious than at first sight 
appears is dealt the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation by the decision of the Bay View 
lodges to return to work. If this were 
merely an ordinary case where a few 
strikers desert the cause, it would indi- 
cate nothing more than further defec- 
tion from the union ranks. The Bay 
View men have, however, occupied a pe- 
culiar position throughout the strike. 
After the refusal of the South Chicago 
lodges to obey the orders of Secretary 
Tighe, it practically rested with the 
unionists at Bay View and Joliet to de- 
cide whether the strike should have any 
prospect of success or should be at once 
nipped in the bud. A refusal to obey or- 
ders would have pricked the strike bub- 
ble in the West, and it was the obedience 
of these men that kept it from imme- 
diate collapse. When President Shaffer 
fell under the suspicion that he was ex- 
ceeding his proper authority, it was the 
Bay View lodge that sent a competent 
delegate to Pittsburgh to investigate the 
real state of affairs, and his report threw 
much light upon the situation. The pres- 
ent action of these men has, therefore, 
a special significance, in view not only 
of their herctofore obedient conduct, but 
of the generally conservative attitude 
they have preserved throughout. It is 
worthy of note that, although a consid- 
erable number of members “bolted,” the 
action was taken by the regular organi- 
zation, and may therefore be consider- 
ed representative of its opinion. 


The adjournment of the General Exec- 
utive Board of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion without accepting or offering any 
terms of settlement for the strike, puts 
an unexpected face upon the steel situa- 
tion. Furthermore, President Shaffer’s 
announcement that no representative 
will be sent here to continue negotia- 
tions, may indicate that he has succeeded 
in forcing his own views of obstinate 
resistance to the Steel Corporation upon 
his associates. It is more probable that 
the Board found no proposal open to it 
at its meeting, and saw no way to re- 
open the negotiations closed by the ex- 
piration of the period for which the 
terms were to hold good. In such a case, 
no course but perfunctory continuance 
of the strike would be possible, unless 





it should simply and plainly be declared 
at an end—a course that would mean the 
abandonment of all the issues involved. 
To continue this impossible strike seems 
like an incitement to illegal measures. 
Coupled with the unsatisfactory session 
of the Amalgamated Board, comes the 
news of the offer of greater violence by 
the union men than at any time dur- 
ing the thirty days in which the compa- 
nies have been endeavoring to run the 
mills. As might have been expected, the 
niain seat of difficulty is at McKeesport, 
where strikers on Monday drove from 
the mill gates over 1,000 men who were 
anxious to begin work. Since negotia- 
tions have been discontinued and men 
are at hand in sufficient numbers to car- 
rv on work, nothing is left but lawless- 
ress. The issues are now no longer 
either moral or economic. The question 
to be solved is the preservation of order. 





The action of the National Association 
of Stationary Engineers in declining to 
confine its membership to white men is 
most gratifying, and extremely credita- 
ble to the organization, in which only 
five men dared put themselves on record 
as being in favor of a color line. The Sta- 
tionary Engineers, who roundly cheer- 
ed the defeat of this attempt at race dis- 
crimination, have set an excellent ex- 
ample to laboring organizations through- 
out the country. The public does not 
yet realize how unjustly negroes are 
treated in every Northern city by their 
fellow-workmen, and how few are the 
unions to which they are admitted. The 
fact constitutes another serious indict- 
ment of the union system, for only those 
bodies can succeed in the long run which 
recognize ability and industry as the 
sole test of membership. It is easy to 
criticise the negroes for not advancing 
more rapidly as skilled artisans, but 
only by blinking the obstacles and dis- 
couragements constantly placed in their 
way. Such action as that of the sta- 
tionary engineers will be an incentive to 
intelligent colored men the country over, 
whatever their line of occupation. 





May a new Constitution be promul- 
gated by the edict of the Convention 
which constructs it, or must it be sub- 
mitted to the voters for their sanction? 
If submitted, shall it go before the exist- 
ing electorate, or before the new one, if 
changes in suffrage qualifications are 
made, as is certain to be the case in Vir- 
ginia? Point is lent to the current dis- 
cussion in that State by the general opin- 
ion that the new Constitution would be 
rejected if submitted to popular vote, not 
only because of opposition to restrictions 
upon the suffrage from those affected by 
the change, but also because of other 
probable features, like a new judicial 
system, which would abolish the present 
popular “court day” at every county 
seat. There are plenty of Southern prece- 
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dents in recent years for the promulga- 
tion of a new Constitution by the con- 
vention which framed it, this course hav- 
ing been pursued between 1890 and 1900 
in the States of Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and re- 
ceived without protest in any case. In 
no one of these four cases, however, did 
the legislative act which brought the 
convention into existence provide, as did 
the Virginia law of last spring, that the 
work of the body should be submitted 
to the ‘‘qualified voters” of the State. In 
no other case, either, had the dominant 
party in advance committed itself to this 
policy, as the Virginia Democrats did in 
their State Convention of 1900. Author- 
ities like Mr. J. A. Jameson hold that 
“the act of Assembly under which a con- 
vention meets is its charter.’’ Moreover, 
it is to be remembered that, in the Vir- 
ginia case, the people of the State, at 
the same time that they decided to call 
the Convention, approved the proposal 
that its work should be submitted to 
them for approval or rejection. There 
are precedents, again, for submitting a 
new Constitution to those only who 
would have the right to vote under it. 
The Tennessee Constitution of 1834 and 
the Arkansas Constitution of 1868 were 
passed upon by an electorate different 
from that which had chosen the Conven- 
tion itself. Mr. Jameson pronounces such 
a submission “not only a novelty, but a 
capital innovation, upon which might 
hang for the State concerned the most 
weighty consequences; unconstitutional 
and in the highest degree dangerous.” 
So most candid observers will think. 


Not since the period, a decade ago, 
when the overflowing surplus forced ex- 
treme measures on every Secretary of 
the Treasury, and when the Government 
spent upwards of $100,000,000 annually 
in bond redemptions beyond the sinking- 
fund requirement, has a midsummer rev- 
enue statement paralleled that for the 
month of August. The detailed returns, 
issued by the Treasury on Thursday, 
show a surplus of $6,042,628, which com- 
pares with an excess of August expendi- 
ture in five out of the six past years, the 
deficit repeatedly running above four- 
teen million dollars. The one exception 
in recent years—the surplus of August, 
1894—-stood alone in its year, and had its 
origin wholly in the abnormal receipts 
in advance of the new internal taxes. No 
such cause exists for the present sur- 
plus. There have been no unusually 
large receipts; on the contrary, internal- 
revenue payments during August de- 
clined $4,017,000 from 1900. As we point- 
ed cut last week, in advance of the fuil 
official returns, it is the wholesale cut 
in expenses by the civil and military 
branches of the Government ‘which has 
created this curious situation. What 
happened in August is still going on in 
September. Even in the full month of 
September, 1900, there was a handsome 
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surplus. If comparisons with 1900 con- 
tinue in the ratio now observable during 
the remainder of the month, the Govern- 
ment will, by September 30, have taken 
from the market, on ordinary revenue 
account, at least ten million dollars. 


Josiah Quincy's readiness to accept 
the Democratic nomination for Governor 
of Massachusetts and the assurance that 
it will be given to him by the State Con- 
vention, mean that the hold of Bryanism 
upon the organization of the party in 
that State is broken, and that its con- 
trol has reverted to the element which 
was in power until the Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1896. During the five years since 
then the party has cut a ridiculous fig- 
ure, reflecting, as it generally has done, 
the freaks and fancies of George Fred 
Williams, who went to Chicago in 1896 
an advocate of the gold standard, and 
returned a champion of free silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. Under such manage- 
ment, Democracy in Massachusetts has 
been not only weak, but ridiculous—a 
melancholy contrast with the party 
which elected William KE. Russell to the 
Governorship three years in succession, 
about a decade ago. Mr. Quincy’s de- 
cision has been represented as based in 
part on a belief that he stands a chance 
of election this year. It is quite safe 
to set this down as a figment of some 
reporter’s imagination. Mr. Quincy is a 
cool observer, and he knows perfectly 
well that Governor Crane is as sure to be 
reélected as the 5th of November is to 
come. Gov. Crane had a plurality of 
nearly 100,000 last fall, and, while no- 
thing like the figures reached in the year 
of a Presidential contest can be expected 
this fall, the result of the voting is a 
foregone conclusion. The Governor has 
steadily strengthened his hold upon the 
people since he took office, and it will be 
very hard for the opposition to pick any 
flaws in his administration. What Mr. 
Quincy has in view is not beating Gov. 
Crane this year, but making himself the 
leader of his party for future campaigns. 


If Policeman O'Neill was unable and 
his legal advisers unwilling to produce 
direct evidence confirmatory of his 
charges against the Police Department 
at his trial on Monday, the public will 
none the less continue to believe in their 
truth. Moreover, the testimony of two 
other policemen confirmed the fact that 
asystem of blackmail prevails. That the 
go-between who was brought into court 
would promptly deny his complicity was 
inevitable. As Mr. Baldwin said to Mr. 
York of the various denials of the 
charges of the three honest policemen, 
“Surely you did not expect anything 
else?” And Mr. York could only reply, 
“Oh, well, I don’t know.” Devery him- 
self having urged his policemen to lle 
whenever they get caught, different con- 
duct on the part of his witnesses was 
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out of the question. It was none the less 
refreshing to have some plain truths 
about his conduct at O'Neill's original 
trial told to the uneducated and unprin- 
cipled “tough” who now presides over the 
Police Department. Mr. Baldwin's point 
ed question as to the propriety of a 
trial at which the defendant was not al 
lowed a hearing or witnesses in his own 
behalf, and at which law-breakers were 
urged to throw a policeman doing his 
duty “out of the window,” met with no 
adequate response from the defacto 
Chief of Police For onee that worthy 
was unable to browbeat or abuse the 
man who dared to oppose him. It is safe 
tu say that, thick-skinned as he Is, Dev- 
ery will not forget the lesson of this 
experience even after he has again fined 
or has “broken” O'Neill Meantime, 
fortunately for O'Neill, private tndig 
nation and generosity have assured his 
future, no matter what the punishment 
Devery and his fellow-conspirator York 
may mete out to him. It is a matter for 
pride that there are hundreds of citizens 
who are ready to pay handsome sums 
for the splendid object-lesson O'Neill 
has furnished, and for the privilege of 
seeing Tammany hit hard and fighting in 
self-defence A mock trial in which 
Devery the prosecutor made motions 
and gave advice to the judge, was an- 
other illustration of Tammany methods, 
for which there will be a reckoning 
in November next. 

Further light lms been thrown on the 
great collection of Chinese loot which 
Secretary of Legation Squier is reported 
to have offered to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Mr. Runge, a collector of Chinese 
art, reports through the Sun that the 
greater part of the collection was orig 
inally the property of the Imperial Trea 
surer Yen Li Sen, whose efforts to pro 
tect foreigners during the Boxer revolt 
gained him the hatred of Prince Tuan 
and an honorable death under circum 
stances—-to a man of his caste —of great 
ignominy. After the relief of the lega- 
tions, Bishop Favier, so the story runs 
who was no bad judge of Chinese art, 
weeded out the priceless collection of 
Yen Li Sen, leaving only the commoner 
articles for less expert looters. Finally 
Mr. Squier increased the collection which 
he wasalready forming, by purchase from 
the Bishop. In the light of this story 
the moral issue seems to be plain. Time 
and what Curator Story of the Museum 
calls “commercial experience” may yet 
outlaw the claim of China upon these 
objects, and their dispersion may reduce 
them to that obscuration which, as we 
said, no wise director seeks to penetrate 
Meanwhile, we believe that the great mu- 
seums should as little think of arcept- 
ing such a gift as they would have con- 
sented to receive the famous astronomi- 
cal instruments, the seizure of which 
raised an outery throughout the civilized 
world. ; 
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THE PRESIDENT SPARED. 


The attempt on President McKinley’s 
life at Buffalo on Friday last touched, 
as it could not fail to do, the national 
feeling, instantly and deeply. Nor could 
any moral and humane person hesitate 
to denounce without reservation the in- 
famy of a crime not to be excused were 
the victim the meanest, instead of the 
most exalted, citizen. The usual con- 
fusion of thought has arisen among par- 
tisans who grudged a simple expres- 
sion of sorrow as incompatible with 
aversion to the President’s policy. And, 
finally, rejoicing in the failure of the 
assassin’s aim has been heightened, 
among sober friends as well as oppo- 
nents of the Administration, by the 
dread of the Government’s passing un- 
der a new and untried control in the 
person of the actual Vice-President. 

The season of year, the exact interval 
of two decades, the foreign extraction 
ef the criminal, have conspired forcibly 
to revive the memory of Garfield’s fate. 
But there was wanting, in Mr. McKin- 
ley’s case, that preparation for high ten- 
sion in the public mind which grew out 
of Conkling’s quarrel with the Adminis- 
tration over spoils, and the subsequent 
Senatorial deadlock which Guiteau, with 
method in bis madness, sought to dis- 
solve. Hence, the excitement of the past 
week has fallen short of that visible 
in this city, at least, in the summer of 
1881. But, also, it must be confessed, 
we have had, in the unhappy past three 
years, a satiety of carnage and horror 
until we almost cease to feel. If Agui- 
naldo had been shot while extending a 
friendly hand to Gen. Funston, as the 
President to Czolgosz, would our jaded 
pulse have been sensibly quickened 
above the normal beat with which we 
heard of the bloodless success of that 
stratagem? It could not be said in Gar- 
field’s time as now that we sip lynch- 
ings and negro burnings unmoved with 
our coffee at breakfast; and this fact 
alone speaks volumes regarding the pre- 
vailing callousness as to the taking of 
human life. 

Another difference in the comparison 
is that Guiteau’s purpose was political, 
while Czoigosz’s motive might almost be 
called academic, a mere manifesto of a 
sect. A moral could be and was drawn 
by the friends of civil-service reform in 
the former case, in which the Vice-Presi- 
dent himself was involved with the Sen- 
ators from New York in an intrigue 
against the assassin’s victim. A moral 
of some sort might have lain open to 
panegyrists end to a gravely reflecting 
public had the homicidal fanatic at 
Buffalo been a Filipino, a Cuban, a 
Steel-Trust striker, or a gloater over the 
daily cartoons of the yellow journals im- 
plicating the President with the Money 
Power. For this no room was left by 
the anarchist who simply proved that 
the most powerful ruler on earth, though 
styled a republican and chosen by uni- 





versal suffrage, was no more exempt 
than any crowned head from the peril 
of sudden, malevolent extinction. The 
ruler, not the individual, was shot at, 
and vigilance alone, not reason, can avail 
against minds which learn nothing by 
seeing the succession of rulers keep 
even pace with the file of assassins. 

While all will freely admit that Pres- 
ident McKinley’s hard experience has no 
lesson for him, unless it be not to expose 
himself so freely in public hereafter, 
some foolish journals and _ politicians 
teach that ordinary criticism of the Exec- 
utive has tended to breed the maggot in 
Czolgosz’s brain, and is, therefore, mea- 
surably responsible for the result. This 
is of a piece with the contention that 
anti-Imperialists in this country were 
guilty of the American lives lost in the 
Philippine campaigns. The extreme ap- 
plication of such nonsense would reduce 
us to a condition worse than that of the 
land of leze-majesty. All the = safe- 
guards of free speech would be gone in 
an instant, and we should witness the 
reductio ad absurdum of a form of free 
government which gave us chief magis- 
trates dictated by the machine, straight- 
way to become exempt from all adverse 
comment or the semblance of ‘‘disre- 
spect.”” Mr. McKinley’s philosophy not 
more than his temperament is our war- 
rant for believing that he would laugh at 
such a pretension on the part of his 
flatterers. Any realizing sense, too, of 
the prayers offered up for his recovery 
by partisans and non-partisans who stand 
aghast at Mr. Roosevelt’s replacing him, 
would make him see the value of inde-~ 
pendent judgment of those who occupy, 
as well as of those who may possibly 
occupy, the Presidential chair. 

The President’s good luck has once 
more, humanly speaking, been exhibited. 
He has disappointed his would-be mur- 
derer; he has every prospect of finishing 
out his term; his constancy may even 
be put to the test by a more or less 
genuine demand from his party that he 
revoke his resolution not to serve for 
a third term. In all this there is again 
a contrast to Garfield, who had given rea- 
son to doubt that his Administration 
would have increased his fame, and who 
was, by the best-informed, counted for- 
tunate in being cut short. On the other 
hand, Garfield’s character and_ talents 
were unquestionably exaggerated by the 
circumstance of his death, and some 
monuments were reared which would 
otherwise probably never have been 
thought of. Praise in excess of what he 
has received, Mr. McKinley is not like- 
ly to have, and there is still time for him 
to furnish grounds for a solid reputation 
which will outlast monuments. 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


In considering the interesting paper 
of our Oxford correspondent, “Observ- 


” 


er,” on the causes of Imperialism 





in England, the first thing that oc- 
curs to us is that Imperialism, Megalo- 
mania, or Jingoism, though there is a 
sudden access of it at present, is by no 
means so new a thing as “Observer” 
seems to assume. Was it not displayed 
in the highest degree by the Assyrian, the 
Babylonian, the Median, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Roman, the Saracen, 
the Turk, the Mogul, the Tartar, Philip 
U., Louis XIV., and Napoleon? Did it 
not, in the person of Napoleon, fill Eu- 
rope with blood. havoc, and evil passions 
in pursuit of the objects of a chimerical 
ambition? Has it not strewn history 
with the wreck of empires which had no 
life, but only forcible conglomeration, 
while nations which had life have sur- 
vived? If “bigness” is the aim of Brit- 
ish policy, does British policy differ 
much from that of Timur or Genghis 
Khan? 

Spanish historians open the reign of 
Philip II. with the imposing list of his 
possessions: 

“He possessed in Europe the kingdoms of 
Castille, Aragon, and Navarre, those of 
Naples and Sicily, Milan, Sardinia, Rous- 
sillon, the Balearic Islands, the Low Coun- 
tries, and Franche-Comté; on the western 
coast of Africa he held the Canaries, Cape 
Verd, Oran, Bougiah, and Tunis; in Asia he 
held the Philippines and a part of the Mo- 
luccas; in the New World the immense 
kingdoms of Mexico, Peru, and Chili, and 
the provinces conquered in the last years 
of Charles V., besides Cuba, Hispaniola, 
and other islands and possessions. And his 
marriage with the Queen of England placed 
in his hands the power and resourcesof that 
kingdom. So that it might well be said that 
the sun never set in the dominions of the 
King of Spain, and that at the least move- 


mert of that nation the whole world trem- 
bled.” 


Was not this Greater Spain, as truly 
as the “Observer’s” dream is Greater 
Britain? Austria, being an empire and 
“big,” is ranked by “Observer” among 
the great Powers which are destined to 
devour small nationalities, such as those 
ot William the Silent and Gustavus 
Adolphus. The Austrian Empire was 
held together by fear of the Turk, and 
is now in the throes of dissolution. 

We have no means of determining the 
exact number of the free population of 
Athens; but we may be pretty sure that 
it did not equal a fiftieth part of the 
present population of London. The pop- 
ulation of Florence, when her influence 
on human progress was greatest, is be 
lieved to have been under a hundred 
thousand. Athens and Florence were not 
examples oi “bigness,” but they were 
examples of greatness, and of the differ- 
ence between the two. However, both 
Athens and Florence did lapse into Im- 
perialism, and deservedly became warn- 
ings of its effects. Beside the great har- 
bor of Syracuse, we look upon the wa- 
ters on which Athenian Imperialism 
met its doom; in the quarries of Syra- 
cuse we see its dungeon and its grave. 
To her cruel extinction of the indepen- 
dence of Pisa, Florence owed in some 
weasure the extinction of her own. 

The novelty lies chiefly in the modern 
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professions of motive. There was no 
nonsense about Timur or Genghis Khan. 
They did not talk about the brown man’s 
burden, or pretend, as the Jingoes do, to 
be enlarging the realm of civilization 
by wholesale slaughter and arson. Nor 
did they affect any compunction at hav- 
ing to use the exterminating sword. 
They made triumphal pyramids of 
heads. Their successors do not make 
triumphal pyramids of heads, though 
they receive with tolerable serenity daily 
returns of Filipinos or Boers shot down, 
and accounts of wounded Dervishes 
agonizing by thousands with unslaked 
thirst under the burning sun on the 
plain of Omdurman. 

“The weekly report from the seat of 
war,’ says the London Times, ‘“‘as given in 
Lord Kitchener’s telegram of August 19, 
though not containing any striking success- 
es, renders an account of much good work 
done. In the course of the week ended 
last Monday, sixty-four Boers had been 
killed, twenty wounded, and two hundred 
and forty-eight taken prisoners.”’ 
Whatever difference may exist is due to 
the penumbra of Christianity and inter- 
national morality in which the Jingo 
still lingers, though there are signs of 
his approaching emancipation. The 
commercial element in our present Im- 
perialism may perhaps be regarded as 
another novelty, though gold was the 
Spaniard’s lure. Capitalist greed has 
played a considerable part in all these 
recent wars. 

What is a “Little Englander’? Appar- 
ently an Englishman mean-spirited 
enough to think that his country is great 
in herself, instead of holding that she is 
great only in the precarious possessionv 
of a number of scattered dependencies 
and in her dominion over three hundrea 
millions of helpless and spiritless Hin- 
dus. Five-sixths of the Greater Britain 
are Hindu or of other totally alien 
races, far less capable of incorporation 
than were the dependencies of Spain, 
which were bound to the imperial coun- 
try by the tie, especially strong in those 
days, of a common religion. Is this even 
strength, to say nothing of greatness? 
England is being overstrained in the at- 
tempt to retain the dominion of the 
seas which was hers at the close of the 
wars with Napoleon. These may be the 
days of Capt. Mahan and of exalted 
notions of sea-power; but they are not 
the days of Jervis, Duncan, Nelson, and 
Collingwood, when all sea-power but that 
of Great Britain had been annihilated at 
St. Vincent, Camperdown, Aboukir, and 
Trafalgar. 

“Observer” says that the English peo- 
ple would not hear of withdrawal from 
Egypt. The conduct of England in tak- 
ing possession of Egypt after her solemn 
disclaimers belongs, no doubt, to the ad- 
vanced school of political morality. But, 
supposing the Mediterranean Powers 
should some day combine for the de- 
liverance of their waters from British 
domination, would the sovereign will of 
the British people suffice to maintain 
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their possession of Egypt and Cyprus? | There is a growing disregard for interna 


Are not anxious whispers of apprehen- 
sion on that subject already heard? Is 
it certain even that the native army of 
Egypt, though formed by England, will 
for ever remain faithfully subservient to 
a foreign Power? 

“Observer” says, and says most truly, 
that the British statesmen of the last 
generation, including even the most con- 
servative of them, looked forward to the 
political separation of the colonies from 
the mother country, and believed that 
England would thus become the mother 
of free nations. He assumes that their 
opinion is exploded. That there is a 
sudden gust of sentiment from the op- 
posite quarter, no one doubts. But can 
it be shown, on the grounds of solid rea- 
son, that the statesmen of the last gen- 
eration were wrong? Is it certain that 
the great forces are not still acting in 
the same direction, though their action 
may be for a time suspended, as the ac- 
tion of great forces often is, by that of 
secondary forces, or by reactionary sen- 
timent arising from some _ transient 
cause? There has been, for the last 
thirty years, incessant talk of Imperial 
Federation. What practical step towards 
it of much importance has yet been 
taken? <A uniformity of postage has 
been generally adopted. Canada, under 
the influence of a courtly Minister, has 
made a slight move in the direction of 
an Imperial Zollverein. jut nothing 
more has come of it, and the measure 
may be regarded as still-born. Austra- 
lasian confederation is rather centrifugal 
than centripetal, its tendency being to 
build up a separate nationality. Can- 
ada and Australia have sent contingents 
to the South African war. We = shall 
presently know better whether there is 
much more in this than momentary ex- 
citement and love of adventure, and 
whether the colonies are really prepared 
to contribute to the devouring expense 
of Imperial armaments, and go with the 
Imperial country into ubiquitous wars. 
Canada contributed to the contingents 
only the cost of transportation, England 
paid the men; so that, in point of fact, 
the “sacrifice”: amounted to little more 
than the concession of freedom of en- 
listment. Canadians enlist freely in the 
American army and navy. Their Gov- 
ernment reckoned that there were 40,000 
Canadian enlistments in our army dur- 
ing the war of secession. There is strong 
reason to believe that, of the French- 
Canadians, nine-tenths are opposed to 
military union and participation in Brit- 
ish wars. Colonial politicians are fond of 
Imperial applause and titles. They are 
not altogether to be trusted as repre- 
sentatives of Colonial opinion. Giving the 
King new and fantastic titles, not with- 
out disparagement to a glorious crown, 
may flatter Jingo fancy, but will not 
alter solid facts. 

It is at the same time true that a sin- 
ister and threatening spirit is abroad. 





tional morality; there is a tendency not 
only to act upon the belief that Might 
is Right, but almost openly to profess it. 
That doctrine of devils and of fools, 
“Our Country, Right or Wrong.” is 
again coming into vogue; the worship 
of God having largely lost its hold, there 
is a tendency to substitute for it the 
worship of the Flag. Little nations are 
being marked out as a prey for the great 
predatory Powers. The first practical at 
tempt of that kind, however, seems to 
have shown by its result that mora) 
force still goes for something, and is 
able, when highly aroused, to combat 
physical forve with a success for which 
the masters of the legions were not pre 
pared. Two pigmy commonwealths, 
with a population reckoned at the ut 
most at two hundred thousand, fighting 
for their national existence, have held 
at bay for two years an empire of three 
hundred and sixty millions, which put 
an army of two hundred and twenty 
thousand mer into the field against them 
and had as absolute command of the 
sea as Capt. Mahan could possibly desire. 
They have geuined a number of successes 
over it, and compelled it at last to have 
recourse to methods of subjugation 
which have seriously compromised its 
honor. Philesophic and sanctimonious 
rapine has not yet entirely won the 
mastery of the world. 


THE TREASURY AND THE MONEY 
MARKET. 

The letter addressed by Mr. Tappen, 
as Chairman of the Clearing-house Com- 
mittee, to Sevretary Gage, on Monday, in 
reference to the drafts made by the Trea- 
sury on the money market, brings up a 
subject of perennial interest in the na- 
tional finances. The operations of re 
cent date which justified Mr. Tappen’s 
communication, may be summarized as 
follows: In two weeks ending Septem 
ber 7, 1900, the Treasury paid out $4, 
200.000 to the New York banks. In the 
corresponding two weeks of 1901 the 
Treasury withdrew $8,500,000. In Au- 
gust, 1900, the Treasury paid out for 
current expenses $820,000 more than it 
received as revenue. In August, 1901, it 
received as revenue $6,042,000 more than 
ite expenses. Its receipts were the larg- 
est for the month of August in seven 
years. In September, 1900, the Treasury 
surplus of receipts was $6,134,000. If 
the same conditions prevail during the 
present month the surplus receipts will 
he $12,000,000 or more. On the 7th of 
September, 1900, the surplus reserve of 
the New York banks was $26,056,000, and 
on the 7th of the present month it was 
$6.915,000. According to this showing, 
the reserve will be down to the mini- 
mum (25 per cent. of the deposits) be- 
fore the end of the month, and the banks 
which are in that condition must then 
stop the discount of commercial paper. 
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In other words, the pinch will come 
not so much on the banks as on the mer- 
cantile community, and it will come at 
the season when the demand for accom- 
modation is strongest and most impera- 
tive. 

There are but two sources of relief. 
One is through the importation of gold 
from abroad, the other by the release of 
funds locked up in the Treasury. The 
former is slow, roundabout, and costly. 
The latter is not precisely easy, but is 
preferable to the former, since the with- 
drawal of money from the channels of 
business by the collections of the Gov- 
ernment is an artificial, unnatural pro- 
cess which ought never to occur. The 
frequency of its occurrence demands a 
change of system—one which cannot be 
long delayed; but such a change re- 
quires time for discussion, and mean- 
while the present pinch calls for an im- 
mediate remedy. 

The customary methods of getting 
money which has been needlessly taken 
by the Treasury from business circles 
back into commercial uses, are by the 
purchase of United States bonds in the 
open market, and by the deposit of 
money in national banks on the security 
of United States bonds. Both of these 
processes are limited by the amount of 
bonds availavle. The whole amount out- 
standing is less than $1,000,000,000, of 
which about $420,000,000 is already held 
in the Treasury as security for national 
banknotes, and for other purposes of 
the banks; tied up and unavailable. Of 
the remainder (say $580,000,000) the 
largest share is held by savings banks 
and trust companies, and by a class of 
investors who demand the highest form 
of security that can be obtained, and are 
not likely to part with them under any 
circumstances short of compulsion. 
There is a certain amount of “floating 
bonds,” held by speculators, who believe 
that the time will come when the Gov- 
ernment wili be forced to bid a high 
price for them in order to disgorge its 
eurplus and avoid a commerciai crisis. 
Such a time seems to be not far dis- 
tant. How many such bonds are within 
the Secretary’s,reach, and at what price, 
can be learned only by experiment. 

At present it would seem preferable 
for the Secretary to continue the pro- 
coss of depositing his surplus in the 
bunks. There need be no limit to this 
operation except the power of the banks 
to furnish bonds required as security. 
The banks which have not a sufficiency 
of bonds can usually borrow them from 
their customers. At all events, ic would 
seem wise to give them the opportunity 
to do so, treating all alike and avoiding 
the charge of partiality in the distribu- 
tion of the deposits. 

When Congress assembles, it will be 
possible to take further steps to reduce 
the surplus by the abatement of taxes, 
but that is a tedious process. It could 
hardly be made effective before midsum- 


mer, 1902, and in the meantime much 
harm might have been done to the busi- 
ness community. There is danger, too, 
that Congress may take a shorter cut 
to the depletion of the Treasury by ex- 
travagant appropriations. It is always 
possible to meet the difficulty by in- 
creased pensions, river and harbor bills, 
public-building jobs, battle-ships, etc. Of 
all the methods of dealing with a sur- 
plus, this is the most facile and the 
most dangerous. Eventually the ques- 
tion of meeting this chronic trouble 
must be taken up seriously and dealt 
with scientifically, so that the surplus 
receipts of the Treasury, when there are 
any, shall be automatically placed at 
the service of the money market, as is 
done in all civilized countries except our 
own. 


THE LATEST ARGUMENT AGAINST 
THE CANTEEN. 


The strongest testimony against the 
army canteen which has yet appeared 
is borne by Brig.-Gen. Daggett, who won 
his promotion to that rank after a ser- 
vice of forty years from second lieuten- 
ant up. During the civil war he ‘took 
part in every important battle of the 
Army of the Potomac, and since that 
time he has seen service on the Plains, 
before Santiago, in the Philippines, and 
in China, where he commanded the 
Fourteenth Infantry. When a captain, 
he had twenty years’ experience in the 
handling of enlisted men. As a result 
of this long service, Gen. Daggett un- 
equivocally pronounces against the can- 
teen, on purely practical grounds, de- 
claring that “it will be ruinous to the 
army in the end.” 

The strongest argument hitherto ad- 
vanced by those in favor of the canteen 
relates to its counteracting the attrac- 
tions of the vile resorts which so rapid- 
ly spring up in the vicinity of an army 
_ Dost. To this, Gen. Daggett replies that 
the viler the dens outside of the Govern- 
ment reservations, “the better for the 
morals of the garrison, because they 
keep respectable men away, and the 
majority are respectable.” Equally strik- 
‘ing is his assertion that the canteen is 
a constant temptation to the abstainer 
to indulge and to the moderate drinker 
to drink more, and that it is a conve- 
nience to the drunkard “to load up on 
beer when be has not the means to obtain 
anything stronger.” He fortifies this 
with the statement that it has been no 
unusual thing to find a majority of a 
company, when undergoing inspection, 
more or less under the influence of li- 
quor, but not sufficiently so to subject 
them to punishment. Similar allega- 
tions were made by intelligent enlisted 
men of the Second Artillery at Fort 
Warren, Mass., in 1896. They said that 
the canteen beer stimulated their appe- 
tite for stronger drink, and drove them 





out of the fort in search of it. They 





cited the violent death of a comrade, 
and pointed to various prisoners as proof 
that the canteen did not produce idyllic 
conditions within this island fortress. A 
new consideration brought out by Gen, 
Daggett is his reference to the canteen 
credit system, which keeps men con- 
stantly in debt. About this side of the 
question both public and press have 
heard too litile. 

Admitting that Gen. Daggett’s opin- 
ions are entitled to great respect, and 
that his views have given strength and 
encouragement to the opponents of the 
canteen, the Army and Navy Journal 
rightly asks the General what his substi- 
tute for the canteen would be, and how 
he would “satisfy the craving” of the 
enlisted men for sociability and good-fel- 
lowship. It is to be hoped that Gen. 
Daggett, and others who feel like him— 
among whom, it is understood, was the 
late Gen. William Ludlow—will take the 
Journal at its word, and tell the public 
how they would counteract the admitted 
evils which come from crowding single 
men in barracks in an utterly unnatura) 
mode of life. The only genuine cure 
would be the abolition of the army it- 
self; but, this being impossible, the evil 
should receive careful attention, partic- 
ularly in view of the great increase in 
the garrisons of the seacoast fortifica- 
tions, some extremely dreary and isolat- 
ed, others close to the temptations of 
great cities. It is well understood thet 
the War Department is thoroughly com- 
mitted to the canteen, and, in its efforts 
to have the law replaced upon the statute 
book, has called for reports from post 
commanders and officers in charge of 
troops in the field. There can be no 
doubt that the great majority of these 
reports will favor the restoration of the 
post bar, not only because of its chief 
commodity, beer, but also because of the 
advantages in the way of extra food, bil- 
liard tables, dividends, etc., obtained by 
the various companies through the sur- 
plus profits. The canteen, however, was 
not abolished until last March. Since 
that time the army has been in the 
throes of a radical reorganization, during 
which thousands of extremely youthful 
and raw recruits have been injected into 
the service and are not yet digested. 
Moreover, the morale of the officers and 
the esprit of the regiments are admitted- 
ly at a lower ebb, because of two wars, 
vital changes, and the presence of many 
hundreds of green or political officers, 
than for decades past. Under these cir- 
cumstances, comparisons of 1901 with 
previous years must be to a certain ex- 
tent misleading. 

The army, then, should be given long- 
er time in which to show the effective- 
ness of the substitutes for the canteen 
introduced at several posts. Before final 
decision is given, it should be clearly 
shown whether all the good features of 
the canteen lose their value with the 
withdrawal of the beer, and whether ad- 
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cannot be found to keep the enlisted man 
sober and contented. In this respect the 
War Department has for years been open 
to criticism. Such attractions, beyond 
the sale of beer, as have been held out 
to enlisted men of a garrison have been 
largely due to the initiative of company 
or post commanders, under general au- 
thority of the Department. It, so far 
as we know, has made no earnest efforts 
to accept loyally the judgment of Con- 
gress and to lay far-reaching plans for 
doing without the canteen. We have yet 
to hear whether the evils following upon 
pay-day, now so prominently reported in 
the anti-canteen newspapers, could not 
be mitigated by some other system of 
payment than that which gives a whole 
garrison its wages on the same day. Nor 
have we heard of the punishment or rep- 
rimand of a single post commander 
whose troops, granted wholesale leaves of 
absence on pay-day night, disgrace them- 
selves and the army by public debauch- 
ery. One such action might alter the 
situation materially, and at least lead to 
a salutary decrease in the sensation- 
al reports of pay-day riots which are 
now so frequent and so injurious to the 
good name of the army and to the char- 
acter of its personnel. If the large rail- 
road companies can exercise control over 
their men when off duty as well as when 
on, many citizens will ask why the mili- 
tary authorities, with their less limited 
powers, cannot do likewise. 


THE CAUSES OF IMPERIALISM IN ENG- 
LAND. 


OXFORD, August 22, 1901. 


“Be the King’s Ministers Tory or Whig, 
They must all be the men to keep England big.” 


These are the words which the present 
writer saw the other day printed in a book 
of nonsense verses for children under a 
caricature of Ministers. The doggerel is 
worthless enough in itself. It is, however, 
exactly one of those straws which show how 
the wind blows, and tells more of the present 
condition of opinion than may be gathered 
from many Blue books. It is the out- 
ward sign of predominant Imperialism—a 
term which is here used by way neither of 
praise nor of blame, but simply as an ex- 
pression for the conviction of modern Eng- 
lishmen that a main, if not the main, ob- 
ject of their Government should be, as the 
rhyme has it, “to keep England big,’’ or, 
in other words, to maintain the power and 
the authority and the greatness of Eng- 
land. 

That this is the dominant faith of mod- 
ern Englishmen cannot be doubted. It is 
shared not only by the supporters of Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry (among whom the 
present writer must be numbered), but 
also by a great part, probably in one form 
or another by the majority, of its opponents. 
The very term “Liberal Imperialists” is 
intended to signify that an Imperial policy 
abroad is compatible with liberalism of 
the kind advocated by the men who fol- 
lowed Mr. Gladstone at home. And _ poli- 
ticlans who would repudiate the term Im- 
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perialist, however qualified, shun for the 
most part the designation of “Little Eng- 
landers.”’ Nor is this a mere matter of 
words; among members of Parliament who 
represent British constituencies, it would 
be hard to find any leading man of weight 
who openly advocates the withdrawal of 
English troops from Egypt. To speak the 
plain truth, the vast majority of English- 
men are determined to keep England big. 

This is the The aim of ths letter 
is neither to eulogize nor to attack the ex- 
isting condition of public opinion. Its 
is simply to set down, as far as 
may be impartially, the apparent causes of 
a state of feeling which is certain to in- 
fluence, for some time to come, the policy 
of Great Britain, and which differs extra- 
ordinarily from the sentiment that pre- 
vailed the country some forty 
or fifty years ago. One consideration may 
give us the measure of this difference. 
From 1840 to say 1870, the almost universal 
belief of thoughtful Englishmen was that 
the colonies contributed nothing or little 
to the strength of England. We were 
bound, it was thought, in honor, to protect 
them; the mother country should see that 
her children were on the road to become 
fit for independence; the day for separa- 
tion would the parting, 
when it took place, should be on friendly 
but the separation would be bene- 
ficial, for both parent and children. Even 
a Conservative minister spoke, or wrote, 
it is said, about our ‘‘wretched colonies.” 
To-day the whole tone of feeling is chang- 
is constantly as- 
serted, both the glory and the strength of 
Britain. Not the extremest Radi- 
cal ventures to hint a separation; no man 
who cared to play a part in public life would 
be foolish enough to speak of the colonies 
with Conservatives and Lib- 
erals alike are more tempted to flaéter co- 
lonial self-esteem than to utter a word 
which might imply an underestimate of 
Greater Britain. 

What, then, are the causes of the sin- 
gular change in public opinion? They may 
be broadly summed up under three heads. 

First, there an indubitable fact 
which, during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, has deeply impressed the 
speculations of thinkers, and, in England 
at least, the imagination of the people. 
This fact is the growth of great empires and 
the decline of small states. Germany, Rus- 
sia, the Austrian Empire, the United States, 
and England are the great and predominant 
Powers of the modern world. France still 
plays a great part and may again play a 
leading part in European politics; but it 
is vain to deny that the relative power of 
France is nothing like what it was even at 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Then 
the petty states of the world, the dukedoms 
and kingdoms of the Italian peninsula, the 
principalities of Germany, and the like, 
either have vanished or retain little more 
than a nominal existence. Smaller coun- 
tries, respectable on account of their his- 
torical traditions, of their freedom, and of 
their good government—such, for example, 
as Holland or Sweden, Denmark or Switz- 
erland—have ceased to count for much in 
European politics. We may deplore this 
change. We may doubt, not without rea- 
son, whether the happiness of mankind is 
promoted by ee gradual decline in in- 
fluence of smafi countries; but the fact that 
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the smaller states of the 
less than they used to do is a fact which 
we must all take into account, and which 
has assuredly stimulated 

Imperial greatness. To this, 
land is concerned, must be added the con- 
sideration that the consolidation of growth 
of Imperial states has coincided with the 
development of 
difficult to even in imagination, 
the immense numbers of men who are now, 
throughout the whole of Europe, trained to 
arms. Some thirty-five years 
Helps, if my memory does not deceive me 
published the that the 
forces of the civilized world 
equalled the population of London. The 
number of Londoners has since then great- 
ly increased, but I feel considerable con- 
fidence that the number of soldie 
creased at least as rapidly. However this 
may be, it is certain that the growth of 
military power bas aroused in England a 
natural feeling that her armed forces must, 
in some way or other—mainly, of course, 
by the increase of her navy—-be put in a 
position to resist the armaments of other 
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countries; and this belief directly stimu- 
lates Imperialism. 
Secondly, this tendency of the modern 


world towards the consolidation of empires 
has naturally been reflected, as all patent 
facts are, in the speculations of contem- 


porary thinkers. Take three writers as dif 


ferent from one another as Sir John See 
ley, Mr. Froude, and Capt. Mahan. They 
have very little in common, yet any 


thoughtful reader may see at a glance that 
they have each and all contributed to the 
glorification—the word is here used in no 
invidious sense—of the British Empire. No 
one of the three has, it may be added, pro- 
duced so immediate an effect upon English 
opinion as Mahan. He has revived the 
memories and the glories of Nelson. He has 
made it part of a modern Englishman's 
creed that to Nelson, and the sea-captains 
of whom he was the greatest, England owed 
her sal¢ation during the contest with Na- 
poleon, and that the naval supremacy of 
England is an absolute necessity for the 
maintenance of the British Empire, and 
even for the safety of England hergelf 
Future historians will probably record that 
Mahan’s writings, both from their great 
power and from their singular opportune- 
ness, have exerted an influence over Eng 
lish politics as important as the authority 
of any one among our leading statesmen. 
To all this we may add that writers of all 
descriptions are absolutely compelled to 
insist upon the fact that scientific inven- 
tions, by facilitating communication among 
mankind, have practically made the world 
smaller. The Channel which divides us 
from France seems little more than a river. 
A modern Englishman is nearer to Paris 
than his grandfather was to Edinburgh. In 
spite of all the hopes of benevolent op- 
timism, near neighborhood does not of itself 
increase neighborliness. The sense that 
the world is small, and that we are ali 
getting jammed close together, tncreases 
the desire of every nation to acquire or 
retain the power which may enable it to 
make sure of its fair or its unfair share of 
the good things the earth has to offer. 
Thirdly, neither patent facts nor the !n- 
genious speculations of writers and think-. 
ers are in themselves sufficient to turn 
the current of popular opinion. The es- 
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sential thing is the existence of an ap- 
propriate condition of public sentiment. It 
may well be doubted, for example, whether 
a writer who, sixty years ago, should have 
anticipated the ideas of Mahan, would have 
produced any great effect on his immediate 
readers. His doctrine we may feel almost 
certain would have fallen flat; in the days 
of Peel and Cobden, the exaltation of Eng- 
land’s sea power would not have induced 
Parliament to add a single man-of-war to 
the English navy. What is it in the sen- 
timent of to-day which has made his teach- 
ing so impressive? It is, I conceive, the 
combination of two or three favorable con- 
ditions. Even the most fervent advocate 
of Imperialism will not deny that the ad- 
miration for bigness which is certainly 
not actually unknown in the United States, 
has some real connection with what is 
vulgar in democratic institutions; and it 
is hard to doubt that the desire to “keep 
England big’’ does exert a certain influ- 
ence over the English public. Then, again, 
it is well to note a matter which has re- 
ceived far less attention than it deserves, 
namely, the way in which certain politi- 
eal ideals or creeds, which at one time 
had living force, have, under the stress of 
circumstances, lost (for a time, at any 
rate) something of their power. Where, 
for instance, is the fervent belief in de- 
mocracy? The world is far more democratic 
than it was sixty years ago. If in Eng- 
land there were the least wish of an ef- 
fective kind for universal suffrage, or even 
for a republic, it would probably be easy 
enough to obtain a vote for every man 
above the age of twenty-one, or to estab- 
lish a commonwealth. But every one feels, 
rather than knows, that for the moment 
the progress of democracy is arrest- 
ed, not by the strength of aristocratic 
resistance, but by the weakness of the 
democratic impulse. ‘‘Republicanism has 
ceased to be a heresy,’”’ writes a French- 
man; but it has also ceased to be a 
faith. 

Where, again, are we to find the enthu- 
siastic Benthamism of which J. 8S. Mill and 
his associates were the youthful and en- 
thusiastic apostles? The Utilitarian creed 
contained an immense amount of truth; it 
has profoundly modified English legislation; 
yet Benthamism as a special creed is dead. 
What, again, are we to say of the belief 
in nationalities which at one time seemed 
likely to revolutionize the world, and com- 
manded the fervent allegiance of the youth 
of England? No one can deny that here, 
too, faith has declined. Nor is this wonder- 
ful. Germany has become a nation, but 
it is a nation in which soldiers are predom- 
inant. Italy has expelled the foreigner, or 
rather bas got him expelled for her. The 
graceful and learned Italian refugees who 
excited the admiration and love of English- 
men, have ceased to exist, but the libera- 
tion of Italy has scarcely as yet fulfilled the 
hopes of the generation which admired Ca- 
your, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. Italy, which, 
when enslaved, produced men of genius, 
has not, since she was free, given birth (at 
any rate in the fleld of politics) to a single 
man whose name is favorably known 
throughout Burope. Men, happily, cannot 
live without some object for enthusiasm; 
the decline of one faith makes room for 
another, and it is easy to perceive that Eng- 
lish Imperialism is, looked at from its good 
side, a new form of the tindying belief in 





progress. The fervor with which young men 
have rushed into the South African war, the 
delight with which all England has welcom- 
ed the codperation of her colonies, is some- 
thing much better than a mere desire to 
keep England big. It means a fervent belief 
in the unity of the British Empire, and‘a 
stern senseof the duty incumbent upon mod- 
ern Englishmen to keep united what in their 
eyes is the greatest and freest and best 
governed state of the modern world. Whe- 
ther the readers of the Nation share this be- 
lief I know not. At the present moment I 
am only concerned to insist upon its exis- 
tence and its strength. AN OBSERVER. 








FROM FRANCE INTO SPAIN. 


MADRID, August 15, 1901. 


My experience with the French people has 
been somewhat singular. I left home with 
a decided prejudice against them—a mental 
attitude that was certainly not changed by 
some years’ residence in Germany. I en- 
tered a French university for the purpose of 
familiarizing myself with the language and 
literature, but TI did not expect my feelings 
to undergo a change. I had not been long 
at Grenoble until I found that I was mis- 
taken; the professors were so amiable, so 
ready to help in every way, so easy of ac- 
cess, that I was soon completely won over. 
They showed none of the feeling of supe- 
riority that characterizes so many of the 
professors in German universities; nothing 
in their attitude toward their students that 
seems to say, “Don’t approach too near a 
man so wise as I am.’”’ Along with some of 
my fellow-students, I was frequently in- 
vited to the homes of members of our fac- 
ulty, where we were made to feel that we 
were all on the same social level. The peo- 
ple of the city, too, were so agreeable that 
I left it with much regret. If I did not leave 
many friends there, I was made to feel 
that many of my acquaintances wished me 
to think so. 

At the close of the last school year, ten 
of us decided to present ourselves before the 
faculty of belles-lettres for final examina- 
tion. The procedure was briefly as follows: 
At eight in the morning we were put to 
writing an exercise in French on an as- 
signed theme. ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ fell to 
me. We were not allowed any helps. This 
lasted until noon. In the afternoon we were 
set to translating from our own language 
into French, an exercise that occupied about 
four hours. On the following morning we 
were subjected to a public oral examination 
in the presence of a considerable company 
of auditors. We did not get a report upon 
our work until the third day, when the 
names of those “recus définitivement’’ were 
posted on the bulletin board. That this ex- 
amination was not a mere matter of form 
will be evident from the fact that, of the 
ten foreign candidates examined with me, 
but six passed successfully. Of the two 
Americans one failed—and it was the second 
time for him—and the one Italian; at which 
I was much surprised, for he is a fine lin- 
guist. Out of seven Germans, two failed. It 
will be seen from the above that the train- 
ing we received was literary rather than 
scientific, especial stress being laid on a 
good working knowledge of French, 

Though the months of July and August 
are the time of year when there is an exodus 
of the people from the south towards a more 





congenial climate, my observation had led 
me to believe that, by adopting the native 
costume on going south, I should not find 
the heat oppressive. This proved to be tie 
case. Before entering Spain, my objective 
point, I spent a few weeks among the towns 
and cities of southern France. This was 
quite time enough. I was naturally much 
interested in what I saw; but it was chiefly 
the remains of a former civilization, the 
Roman, that I found most attractive. It is 
hard to overdraw the slowness, the dead- 
ness, the monotony of the French provincial 
towns. Every one is just like the other. 
Every one has a small picture-gallery, a 
Boulevard Gambetta, a promenade planted 
with trees and flowers, a Café de la Gare 
and a Café de la Paix. I suppose after a 
longer stay I might have discovered some 
differences, but to me they were not evi- 
dent. The few residents who have been in 
Paris find life unendurable. At Perpignan 
I conversed with a gentleman who told me 
that he was slowly dying of ennui, and that 
he would give anything to get back to the 
capital—though that was impossible, as he 
could not leave his business. Perpignan, by 
the way, is one of the most medizval places 
I have yet seen. It bears a striking resem- 
blance to Regensburg. The streets are d's- 
tressingly narrow, while the upper stories 
of the houses often project far out over the 
lower. Here one feels himself transported 
centuries into the past. As it is near the 
frontier, the city is strongly fortified, and 
the garrison imparts to it what few signs 
of life it exhibits. Its environs are very 
picturesque. 

My visit was accidental. I had gone to 
Cette, the principal port of the French mer- 
chant marine on the Mediterranean, expect- 
ing to find a steamer for Barcelona. In 
this I was disappointed, and so was obliged 
to travel by rail. Cette is reported to be 
losing ground, year by year, from what 
cause I do not know. I found that I could 
not get a ticket into Spanish territory, 
owing to the depreciated condition of the 
currency, and so had to make the neces- 
sary transfer at Portbou. The train here 
passes through a wildly picturesque coun- 
try. The tunnels are almost innumerable, 
and spoil many a fine view of the sea. The 
Pyrenees are the bleakest, gloomiest, and 
most forbidding mountains imaginable. 
They bear little resemblance to the Alps, 
which are in many places covered with vege- 
tation to a high altitude. Nothing but 
blue, barren, rugged rocks, with occasion- 
ally a clump of olive trees on the Spanish 
side or a bit of vineyard on the French side, 
frown upon the spectator. After one is out 
of sight of the Pyrenees, the country offers 
little that is of interest. It is an immense 
plain under a high state of cultivation, on 
which grow grapes, figs, and oranges in 
great profusion. Our train made the run 
to Barcelona in rather less than seven hours. 
I had heard so much about the slowness of 
Spanish railroads that I was agreeably sur- 
prised at the time we made. I learned 
afterward that this is perhaps the best- 
managed road on the peninsula—a fact that 
is largely due to French influence. Barce- 
lona, the most flourishing of Spanish cities, 
is strongly tinctured with French ideas. 
Even on the streets one hears the language 
spoken almost as much as Spanish; and the 
visitor is reminded of Paris on every hand. 
Many cities of Southern Hurope have a mon- 
ument to Columbus, but none that I have 
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seen is so magnificent and imposing as that 
in Barcelona. 

I left that city at nine in the morning on 
what is called an express train; its motion 
was, however, decidedly slow. The second- 
class is not what one finds it in France, 
Germany, or even Italy; for, while fairly 
comfortable, it is rather dirty. The whoie 
road passes through what seems to be vir- 
tually a desert. There are few streams, 
consequently a scarcity of water, and few 
inhabitants. There is nothing to relieve 
the monotony except now and then a small, 
scraggy vineyard or a cluster of olive 
trees. Occasionally the train stopped at 
some hamlet where the wretched inhabi- 
tants were assembled to beg. I do not see 
how they can live except by contributions 
from travellers. Children, women, and old 
men all have a hand in the business. At 
one place where the train stopped I ob- 
served an old blind man, who began to play 
on a violin apparently as old as himself, 
and about as badly dilapidated, and to ac- 
company himself with his cracked voice. 
After a little he struck up the ‘Marseil- 
laise,’”’ whereupon the sous and centimes be- 
gan to fall all over him. Evidently there 
were many Frenchmen aboard or French 
sympathizers, like myself. There was 
something thrilling and at the same time 
exhilarating in the efforts of that miserable 
Spaniard at playing the national air of his 
northern neighbor. At Saragossa we made 
a long stop, and several Spaniards entered 
my compartment. Each took off his hat--- 
it was now near midnight—and wished me 
“Buena noche, sefior.””’ Then followed the 
offer of cigarettes, and an attempt at con- 
versation. Some of them spoke French 
passably well, and so we managed to make 
each other understood. By nine the next 
morning, after a ride of a little less than 
twenty-four hours, we arrived in Madrid. 

RALPH C. SUPER. 








Correspondence. 





“MALAHACK.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I should like to contribute my mite 
of information .relative to the word ‘‘ma- 
lahack,’’ about which your correspondent 
from Weld, Me., inquired in the Nation of 
August 22, 1901. I have heard it used a 
number of times by a gentleman whose 
birth-place was in Windham County, in 
northeastern Connecticut. He will say, for 
instance, either in a jesting tone or in a 
tone of reproof, “Don’t go malahacking 
around here,” or “Don’t malahack all 
around.” I have never heard him use the 
word in a connection similar in sense to 
that quoted by your correspondent, but it is 
evident that ‘‘to cut awkwardly”’ is the lit- 
eral meaning of the word as he has learn- 
ed it, and has probably used it, though not 
in my hearing. During my two years’ resi- 
dence in Lewiston, only a few miles distant 
from Weld, I have not once heard the word 
“malahack.”’ I, personally, am interested 
in the etymology of the word. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. N. LEONARD. 

Lewiston, Me., August 31, 1901. 





To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 
Sr: Malahack is a word known to me for 





The Nation. 


nearly fifty years. I am not sure that it 
is in common use in this town (Goffstown, 
N. H.), which is my native place. I re- 
member that in 1854, in Dover, N. H. (not 
far from Maine), a person used it, saying 
of a certain boy under her care that she 
did net wish to have him malahacked by his 
teacher. The boy had been feruled unjust- 
ly, and she was indignant. WwW. C. P. 
Gorrstown, N. H,, September 9, 1901. 


Notes. 





Little, Brown & Co.'s autumn announce- 
ments include ‘Types of Naval Officers, 
with Some Remarks on the Development of 
Naval Warfare during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Capt. Mahan; ‘Maids and Matrons 
of New France,’ by Mary Sifton Pepper; 
‘First Principles of Nursing,’ by Anne R. 
Manning; ‘Deafness and Cheerfulness,’ by 
the Rev. A. W. Jackson, biographer of James 
Martineau, whose sister Harriet’s deafness 
and cheerfulness leap to mind; and ‘A Jap- 
anese Miscellany,’ by Lafcadio Hearn. 

Books to appear this autumn from Small, 
Maynard & Co. are ‘Church Building,’ a 
study of the principles of architecture in 
their relations to the church, by Ralph 
Adams Cram; ‘A House Party,’ twelve 
stories anonymously contributed by well- 
known American writers; ‘A Gage of Youth,’ 
lyrics from the Lark, and other verses, by 
Gelett Burgess; and ‘To Girls: A Budget 
of Letters,’ by Heloise E. Hersey. 

Noyes, Platt & Co., Boston, will issue 
‘American Mural Painting,’ by Pauline King; 
‘Mother Goose’s Menagerie,’ by Carolyn 
Wells; ‘A Whist Calendar,’ by Mildred 
Howells; and ‘Mr. Muncnausen,’ by John 
Kendrick Bangs. 

Close upon Stone’s newly published ‘Mary 
I., Queen of England,’ will follow ‘Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the Casket 
Letters?’ from the press of James Pott & 
Co. 

A. Wessels Co. will issue ‘Philip Freneau, 
the Poet of the Revolution,’ by Mary 8S. 
Austin, in collaboration with Mrs. H. K. 
Vreeland, a great-granddaughter of Fre- 
neau; and ‘French Cookery for American 
Homes,’ with more than 600 recipes. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have almost 
ready ‘The Civil War and the Constitution,’ 
by Prof. John W. Burgess of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

‘Woman in the Golden Age,’ by Mrs. 
Amelia Gere Mason, is in the press of the 
Century Company. 

Villari’s Life of Giovanni Segantini will 
shortly be published by E. P. Dutton & Co.; 
as also a new and revised edition of ‘Ephe- 
mera Critica.’ 

Ginn & Co. promise soon ‘A History and 
Description of Roman Political Institutions,’ 
by Prof. Frank Abbott of the University of 
Chicago. 

Amid the host of reprints which every au- 
tumn ushers in, we may count upon T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. for their share. Forman’s 
edition of Keats, five handy volumes in a 
box, calls for no remark except that there 
has been no attempt at elegance in the ty- 
pography, and that the condensed type of 
the footnotes will prove trying to most eyes. 
The more presentable series, embracing 
Macaulay's and Bacon's Essays, Southey’s 
Nelson, and Parkman’s ‘Oregon Trail,’ have 
the distinction of special introductions; but 
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the only one of weight so far is Prof. E. G 
Bourne’s brief characterization of Parkman 
and his works. This is noticeably sane and 
just. Parallel in style with the foregoing 
are the three volumes reémbodying Bul- 
finch’s ‘Age of Fable.” ‘Age of Chivalry,’ 


and ‘Legends of Charlemagne,” of long 
approved utility. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s novels Two 


Men,’ ‘Temple House,” and ‘The Morgesons,’ 
undergo a fresh mutation of publishers 
More than thirty-five years have elapsed 
since we reviewed ‘Two Men,’ then bearing 
the imprint of Bunce & Huntington. There 
was a revival in 1888, with the aid of the 
Cassells. Now the trio come to us from 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. This 
vitality proves that the mixed and contra 
dictory qualities of these highly individual 
writings are dominated by what is most 
original and forceful in them. They please 
and displease, but end by holding their own 
(as the author can now claim) from gen- 
eration to generation. 

The “College Latin Series,”” of Allyn & 
Bacon has added an edition of the odes and 
epodes of Horace, prepared by Prof. Charles 
E. Bennett, the general editor of the s: 
ries. Its contents are, of course, scholarly 
but we cannot help feeling that the com 
mentary is a little bare on the literary 
side. Perhaps the editor feels that literary 
beauty needs no label, but it must be re 
membered that, even with the best of prep 
aration, the average freshman does _ not 
come to his Horace with the power of grasp 
ing its purely literary features unham 
pered by difficulties with the language. Ii 
the notes confine themselves too strictly to 
clearing up the merely linguistic difficuities 
the chances are that the pupil will allow 
the other side to pass with no earnest at 
tention whatever. Professor Shorey ren 
dered a good service, in his edition of the 
Odes, in his rich supply of illustrative quo- 
tations from other poets, of all ages ana 
lands. The student who can read his notes 
without the awakening of a real literary in 
terest, has none to be awakened. The Shorey 
edition leaves no other editor a promising 
outlook for original achievement in the sam« 
line, but some such appeal to the usually 
dormant faculty of literary appreciation in 
the college student of Latin poetry is real- 
ly necessary, if the work is to be done 
with the highest success. In his introduc 
tion Professor Bennett brings forward again 
his much-discussed position concerning 
Latin metres, viz., that we are to conceive 
a Latin verse as merely a certain arrange- 
ment of long and short syllables, with no 
appreciable stress accent whatever; the only 
accent being the mere “quantitative promi- 
nence inherent in the long syllable of every 
fundamental foot—the iambus, trochee, dac 
tyl, and anapewst.”” An admirable feature of 
the edition is the brief introduction accom- 
panying each ode in the text. This con 
sista of a subject-title, a statement of the 
occasion of the poem, when such is poss! 
ble, an outline, and the date of compos! 
tion, if determinable. 

The French are rivalling the English in 
making the arch@ological finds of Egypt 
accessible to Western scholars, as is evi- 
denced once more by the new periodical 
publication, Le Musée Egyptien, “recueil de 
monuments et de notices sur les fouilles 
afgypte.” The special purpose of this 
journal is to reproduce in the best manner 
possible the literary and archwologica! trea- 
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sures of the Bulaq Museum, in order to fur- 
nish added material for scientific study. The 
first volume, containing forty-two plates, 
has appeared, containing mostly Egyptian 
inscriptions and pictures, with fresh data 
on the life and history of the Egyptians. 

In the Revue Universelle, R. Cagnat, mem- 
ber of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, 
has given an excellent summary of the re- 
sults of the archwological researches which 
have been so energetically prosecuted by 
French savants on the site of ancient Car- 
thage, ever since the French protectorate 
of Tunis began. These investigations have 
been conducted chiefly by Father Delattre, 
founder of the Lavigerie Museum in Tunis, 
and Father Gauckler. On the whole, the re- 
sults have not come up to expectations, the 
finds being rather meagre and of compara- 
tively small value, as if bearing witness to 
the thoroughness with which the Romans 
destroyed their rival for supremacy. It has 
not even been possible to trace with cer. 
tainty the old city walls. The only guide in 
this particular has been the situation of the 
Punic cemeteries, which, following the cus- 
tom of Semitic peoples, were outside of the 
city. Hence the inference that the old city 
must have been rather small—confined, in- 
deed, to the space between the sea and the 
nearest chain of hills. On the Byrsa, the 
old Acropolis of Carthage, not a single fina 
of the Punic period has occurred, although 
the diggings have been made to bed rock. 
A large number of tombs have been discov- 
ered, many with female masks, but only one 
with the life-size figure of a man, who has 
been variously identified as Hamilcar, Has- 
drubal, and Hannibal. Some characteristics 
in these tombs point to Egyptian, and others 
to Greek influences. The utensils, vessels, 
amulets, chains, ete., found have, in both 
number and value, been somewhat disap- 
pointing. 


The traditional claim of Crete to have 
had a hundred cities, Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
says, in a communication to the London 
Vimes, ‘‘is proving not altogether vain. Re- 
mains of primitive settlements too con- 
siderable to have been villages are coming 
to light at far more points of the Cretan 
coast than bear a name in classical at- 
lases.”” Among these recent discoveries is 
Phastos, on the south of the island, in which 
the ruins consist mainly of a palace of great 
extent and in excellent preservation. There 
are broad staircases and majestic courts, 
one containing “an altar and tiers of stone 
seats built up against the rock, evidently to 
hold an Assembly.”’ Another is Gorynia, 
“the most perfect example yet discovered 
of a small ‘Mycenwan’ town, uncontaminated 
with later remains, It was discoy- 
ered by the perseverance of the American 
lady, Miss Harriet Boyd, who has been di- 
recting its excavation. Her workmen have 
now laid bare two narrow and _ tortuous 
streets, paved, and here and there ascend- 
ing by flights of steps; on either hand of 
which are preserved to a considerable height 
houses of stone, with party-wallsa of brick, 
This style of structure, often suspected on 
Aegean sites, has never been actual- 
ly found before. The two streets con- 
verge towards a large building of fine mason- 
ry, on the highest point of the knoll, in 
which it is easy to recognize the house of 
the local chieftain or governor.” In the 
buildings have been found bronze weapons, 
tools, and vessels, and clay vases, “‘complete 
specimens of types previously inferred from 





fragments only.’’ At Zakro, where the ex- 
cavations were conducted by Mr. Hogarth 
himself, were remains of a still more prim- 
itive age, as well as two inscribed tablets 
and hundreds of impressions of lost sig- 
nets, of 150 separate types, and illustrating 
in a remarkable way “not only late ‘My- 
cenwan’ glyptic art, but also ‘Mycenzan’ 
religious symbolism.”’ 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s second expedition in 
Central Asia bids fair to be of greater in- 
terest than his first, in 1898-97. He reached 
Kashgar in September, 1899, and from thence 
went to the Lob Nor region, in which he 
has made many excursions of much value 
to geographical science. In his last letter, 
dated April 23 of this year, according to the 
London J'imes, he announces the discovery 
of an ancient lake-bed near the present Lob 
Nor, and some ruins on its northern shore. 
Among these he found a beautiful Buddhist 
temple, with most artistic wood-carving. 
But his most curious find was some twelve 
letters, written on paper, in Chinese. ‘‘They 
were in a marvellous state of preservation, 
every sign being perfectly distinct and leg- 
ible.” In one of them the place is called 
Lo-lin. He found, also, 30 little pieces of 
wood, like tickets, each inscribed with the 
name of some emperor, the year, month, and 
day of his reign; they are supposed 
to be at least 800 years old. This ancient 
lake-bed apparently may soon be filled 
again, for while Dr. Hedin was making his 
explorations there ‘“‘the waters of the pres- 
ent lake were spreading north so rapidly 
that it was unsafe for the travellers to 
camp on the shore.’’ Dr. Hedin proposed to 
cross Tibet to the sources of the Indus, and 
possibly go to Calcutta, and then to return 
to Kashgar via Ladak, reaching Europe 
next spring. At the time of writing, his 
scientific work was represented by 1726 
sheets of maps, and geographical, geological, 
and hydrographical studies which will fill 
two large volumes of five hundred pages 
each. The popular narrative of his journey, 
notwithstanding his wealth of material, he 
hopes to compress into two volumes of mod- 
erate size. 

The commerce of China in 1900 is the prin- 
cipal subject treated in the Consular Reports 
for August, numerous tables of statistics 
being given from the official report of the 
imperial maritime customs. According to 
these figures, writes Consul-General Good- 
now of Shanghai, “the United States buys 
more goods from China than does any other 
pation, and her total trade with China, im- 
ports and exports, equals that of Great 
Britain (not including colonies), and is far 
ahead of that of any other country.” He 
adds, however, that, ‘“‘at the present time, 
German trade is increasing faster propor- 
tionately (not absolutely) than is ours.’’ An- 
other evidence of Germany’s commercial ac- 
tivity is to be found in the report of her 
trade with South America in 1900. This 
amounted to $154,124,000, an increase of $22,- 
153,000 over that of the previous year. 
Among the other topics referred to are the 
establishment of a preparatory school for 
railroad employees in the state railroad ser- 
vice at Munich, and the Mond fuel gas, 
“which, it is claimed, can be supplied to 
customers at four cents per 1,000 cubic feet.” 

The Iowa Geological Survey has issued its 
eleventh volume of publications, which is 
devoted to administrative reports, filling 519 
pages, and is illustrated by 43 cuts and 
21 plates and folded maps. It includes the 
Ninth Annual Report of the State Geolo- 





gist, which shows that, as in previous years, 
special attention has been paid during 1900 
to areal investigation and mapping. The 
greater part of the volume is taken up 
by reports on the geology of Louisa, Marion, 
Pottawattamie, Cedar, Page, Clay, and 
O’Brien Counties. A special report shows 
that the value of the mineral production 
of the State for 1900 exceeded $10,000,000, 
the value of the coal produced being over 
$6,000,000, and that of the clay output over 
$2,000,000. 

“The great African are of meridian’ is 
among the subjects touched upon in the 
Report of His Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape of Good Hope for 1900. The comple- 
tion of a geodetic are along the thirtieth 
meridian from Gwelo to the Zambesi may 
be looked upon as the first step in a chain 
of triangulation which shall extend con- 
tinuously to the mouth of the Nile. It is 
hoped that the different nations through 
whose territory the arc must pass will co- 
operate in the execution of this project. 
Such a work will furnish a basis for the 
much-needed survey of Egypt and the Sudan, 
and for the determination of the boundaries 
of German East Africa and the Congo Free 
State, where they adjoin British terri- 
tory. 

Recent action of the Academic Senate of 
the Heidelberg University has given official 
recognition to the agitation looking toward 
a restriction of the attendance of foreign 
students at the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in Germany. The movement began in 
the schools of technology, where the pres- 
sure for admittance on the part of non- 
Germans has assumed remarkable propor- 
tions in recent years. The students of the 
Polytechnicum at Munich requested the au- 
thorities not to be so liberal in opening 
its doors to outsiders, as this was interfer- 
ing with the work of the Germans. The 
granting of this request induced the stu- 
dents of similar schools elsewhere to ask 
for the same restriction. Some weeks ago, 
the university students took up the matter, 
and the Heidelberg men petitioned for simi- 
lar limitations, and this petition has been 
granted. It is an open secret that the 
movement is directed chiefly against the 
Russian contingent. 

Gunnar Wennerberg, who died at Stock- 
holm on August 24, was undoubtedly the 
most popular Swedish poet and composer of 
recent times. He may be regarded as the 
legitimate successor as academic poet-lau- 
reate of Bellmann. He was bornat Linképing 
October 2, 1817. After studying at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, he became a docent in 
wsthetics there and later lector in a gym- 
nasium. In 1870 he was appointed a privy 
councillor, retaining that position, with one 
interruption, until 1891. His popularity is 
based chiefly upon the collection of duets 
called Gluntarne, published in 1851, which 
depict the joys and sorrows of student life. 
At all Swedish student gatherings these 
songs are sure to form a part of the musical 
programme, and they are hardly less popu- 
lar in Denmark. His ‘‘Hér oss Svea,’ with 
which the Swedish students gained a prize 
at the Paris Exposition in 1878, is now one 
of the Swedish national songs. In later life 
Wennerberg composed a number of oratorios 
and other sacred works, 


—We subjoin the latest specimen of lit- 
erary bribery that has been brought to our 
notice, suppressing names. It has been sent 
to us by the recipient, who is unwilling to 
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acknowledge his profession peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to this kind of immoral advances: 








New York, August 31, 1901. 





Rev. 
Dear Sir: Will you permit me to send you eight 
volumes of the --—--- Library, free of charge, 


with the understanding that if examination proves 
satisfactory you send me a brief endorsement sim- 
ilar to the enclosed, in consideration of which the 
volumes, which are bound and handsomely illus- 
trated, will become your property without any 
financial consideration or further responsibility on 
your part. 

The introductory advertising of the work has 
been placed in my hands, and I am making this 
proposition to a few people preliminary to the 
general sale. 

Will send you sample pages and further informa- 
tion if you want it on receipt of reply. 

Yours very truly, - 

P. 8.—Time is money. Kindly sign and mail 
postal card without delay. 








—The leading illustrated article in the 
Century for September is one on ‘Mid-Air 
Dining-Clubs,’”’ by Cleveland Moffett. ‘‘It 
would seem,”’ says Mr. Moffett, ‘‘that we 
are coming back to the world’s ancient wis- 
dom concerning the housetop, which has 
been neglected these many centuries in 
Western lands, although once given high 
honor, as we know, by men of the East, 
who set it apart in their dwellings as a much 
prized breathing-place.”’ But there is a 
radical difference, as this writer clearly sets 
forth, between the Oriental breathing- 
place and the mid-air suite of apartments 
in a New York ‘‘sky-scraper.”’ The real 
analogue of the former was the roof-garden 
introduced twenty years ago, and found in 
some respects wanting. Why the roof-gar- 
den has not answered all the expectations 
of its early promoters might be the subject 
of an essay by itself; but one reason un- 
doubtedly is that the weather ot New York 
is not the weather of the East. It cannot 
be counted on for very long; and in order 
to make a roof-garden pay as a commercial 
enterprise, it must be pretty well filled 
with people every evening, for several 
hours. To meet this difficulty, the obvious 
recourse was to protect the garden against 
the weather by a sort of roof, and by the 
time this had been done, the enclosure de- 
feated its object and destroyed the garden. 
One potential garden at least we have seen 
destroyed in this way. All these attempts 
were, so far as we remember, in non-sky- 
scraping buildings. The invention of the 
tall building, however, has introduced some- 
thing of an entirely novel and altogether 
different order—a suite of apartments roof- 
ed in, to be sure, yet so high up in the air 
as to get a steady breeze, which renders 
the temperature always tolerable. These 
are the best conceivable places for clubs in 
summer in New York, and in this respect 
the down-town strictly utilitarian clubs are 
better housed than the fashionable ones up 
town. Jane Marsh Parker contributes an 
article on ‘‘Louis Philippe in the United 
States,” giving what few facts can be col- 
lected about the visit to America, made in 
1797, by “‘Messrs.”” Orléans, Montpensier, and 
Beaujolais, and recalls the excellent old 
story of Mr. Willing’s refusing for his 
daughter the hand of the future King of 
France, on the ground that in his present 
situation the latter was not a good match 
for her; while, should he recover his rights, 
she would cease to be a suitable match for 
him. For fiction, inter alia, Irving Bachel- 
ler’s “D’ri and I” comes to an appropriate- 
ly patriotic conclusion in this number, with 
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President Monroe’s eyes filling with tears, 
the hero kissing his wife, and her declaring 
that she was never so proud to be an Amer- 
ican. Bret Harte furnishes the opening in- 
stalment of ‘‘Trent’s Trust.” 


—In Harper's, Arthur Symons writes on 
Prague. To un-Bohemianized ears it sounds 
strange to hear that “the real centre of 
Prague is the Karluv Most”—in other 
words, Karlsbriicke; but Prague ceased to 
be a German city some years ago. The Czech 
national movement is a good deal of a mys- 
tery to a foreigner, no doubt because to the 
world at large there is little or no Bohemi- 
an tradition, or literature, or art, and the 
Czech type is, to the non-Czech, unattrac- 
tive. Mr. Symons has evidently “striven” to 
like it, but his description is decidedly 
vague. To the German, it is quite clear and 
distinct. In his eyes the Czech is a sort of 
wild Irishman of the Continent, quarrelsome, 
violent (as is shown by his practice of ‘‘de- 
fenestration’’——otherwise, throwing those 
with whom he quarrels out of any conve- 
nient window), and curiously determined 
upon being a Bohemian when he might per- 
fectly well have remained Teutonized. H. W. 
Wilson contributes a paper on “The New 
German Navy,” with illustrations. One re- 
markable fact, certainly not generally known, 
is referred to, that in Germany the army 
and navy are regarded to a certain extent 
as a unit—the navy sending selected officers 
to serve with the army, and vice versa. This 
recalls the sixteenth century, when the 
commander of a fleet might any day be a 
general ashore. We get from this article 
the reassuring information that the de- 
signs of the German Emperor are not 
against this country. England is his real 
objective, but he will not attack until he is 
ready, which will not be, perhaps, till 19176. 
Considering, by the way, what a bellicose 
reign his was to be, and how he has fumed 
and raged since he came to the throne, it 
is a litthke remarkable how careful he has 
been not to level his mailed fist at any 
great Power. We know that some potentates 
make war abroad in order to divert their 
subjects from domestic questions; but others 
think that bluster abroad may answer this 
end as well. The “Cathode Rays’’ form the 
subject of an article by Professor Joseph 
J. Thompson, which has attracted general 
attention. The layman cannot do more than 
wonder at speculations which seem to in- 
dicate a revival of the corpuscular theory 
of light and Franklin’s theory of the “elec- 
tric fluid.’’ 


—Robert Alston Stevenson has an article 
in Secribner’s on ‘‘The Poor in Summer,” of 
which the illustrations have an unusual de- 
gree of life and “actuality.” Mr. Steven- 
son’s remarks on the subject of public baths 
are worth attention. One of the great dif- 
ficulties of those who work among the poor 
is to get them to wash themselves properly. 
Novices in this sort of charity often begin 
by preaching the gospel of soap and water. 
Now, says Mr. Stevenson, a bath-tub in 
every tenement, though a good thing in it- 
self, will not wash people automatically; 
the tenement bath-tub is frequently used as 
a coal-bin. A public bath round the corner 
is aJdifferent thing, as is proved by the fact 
that last year 130,000 people paid five cents 
for soap and towel at the People’s Baths at 
Centre Market Place. Water is not avoided 
by the poor, he thinks, to the extent that 
many good people suppose; but in a tene- 
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ment a place apart for dressing and undress 

ing (still more when the whole family liv 

in two rooms) is hard to find. If the tene- 
ment bath-tub is not turned into a coal- 
bin, the bath-tub part of it, being the best, 
may very likely be jet to boarders, and the 
family then goes without. Public baths fur 

nish pot merely the bath, but the privacy in 
dressing and undressing which for the poor 
is otherwise an almost unattainable luxury 
Of course, it is true that there are very 
large numbers of people who do not like to 
take the trouble to keep themselves clean; 
so there are numbers of people who prefer 
not to change their clothes at night It is 
not this class with which we are concerned, 
but with the miliions who would like to be 
clean, yet find a dozen obstacles in their 
way. We may add that this does not really 
touch the question of free baths at all. It 
being settled that public baths, provided by 
the city, are a good thing, it is open to 
Socialisticus to maintain that they should be 
entirely supported by taxation, to Economi- 
cus that those who use them. should pay 
for the privilege. The question whether pub 
lic baths can be made self-supporting has, 
we believe, never been tested. Gen. Francis 
V. Greene publishes the first of three pa 
pers (richly illustrated by many hands) on 
“The United States Army.’ Gen. Greene, 
as the readers of his early book on military 
matters in Russia will recall, is an agree- 
able writer, and his papers promise to be 
interesting. 


—The Atlantic's ‘‘Notes on the Reaction,” 
by an “Emersonian Democrat,” refers to 
the reaction against Democracy so visible 
throughout the world for some years past; 
the reaction to Democracy will follow (this 
Democrat thinks), if only on the principle 
of oscillation in politics. If we turn to an 
other political article—that on “The Fu- 
ture of Political Parties,” by Charles A. 
Conant—we find no suggestion of how the 
new reaction is to be brought about, ex- 
cept the familiar one, that it is to be so 
cialistic. A modern Imperialist might read 
either article with a quiet chuckle. He 
knows well enough what the trouble with 
modern Democracy is, and what the best 
means are of retarding oscillations. It is 
just as true now, as it was in Mirabeau’s 
time, that Privilege is the enemy of De 
mocracy, and Corruption its handmaid 
There is no more possibility that we can 
return to the paths of Democracy under 
the leadership of Debs, Irons, Shaffer, and 
Bryan, than there was a possibility of the 
human race being regenerated a hundred 
years ago by Anacharsis Clootz. But the 
Atlantic's politics are nothing if not jejune 
“The Southern People under Reconstruc- 
tion,” by Thomas Nelson Page, should have 
been published twenty-five years ago. It 
has no application to any existing ques- 
tion, and, as history, is trite. Burning at 
the stake in the South is what we want to 
hear about now. Among non-political arti 
cles we have only space to refer to John 
Muir’s “Hunting Big Redwoods,” “Beauty,” 
by the late W. J. Stillman, and Mr. Henry 
Austin Clapp’s “Reminiscences of a Dra- 
matic Critic,” of which a second very read- 
able instalment appears in this number. 


—The current number of McC'lure’s Maga- 
zine contains what is stated to be the “only 
announcement to the public,” by Command- 
er Evelyn B. Baldwin, of the plans and 
purposes of the much-advertised Baldwia- 
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Ziegler Polar Expedition. This announce- 
ment differs broadly from the usual class 
of parting messages by expedition com- 
manders, and is marked by refreshing as- 
surance, in view of the fact that Arctic ex- 
ploration depends for its success largely 
upon fortuitous circumstances. The public 
is not informed of the precise date on which 
the Pole is to be discovered, but it is told 
that on March 22, 1902, the advance may be 
begun from the northernmost extremity of 
Franz-Josef Land, and that the magnetic 
work of the expedition ‘‘will comprise abso- 
lute readings each Monday,” and that read- 
ings “of declinations and horizontal inten- 
sity will be made at five-minute intervals” 
every Tuesday. Such a close calculation of 
the work of the expedition ought certainly 
to inspire confidence in its outcome, but un- 
fortunately the general tenor of Mr. Bald- 
win’s “announcement” may easily excite 
suspicion that the exultant commander has 
not fully mastered the record of experiences 
in the far North, despite his own service 
in two explorations under tried leaders. 
Arctic exploration must, indeed, have made 
wonderful progress since 1894 and 1899 to 
permit of the confident prediction that 
‘nothing short of contingencies which no 
human power could avoid’ will prevent the 
planting this time of ‘the flag of our coun- 
try at the northern apex of the earth.” It 
is true, the statement is made that no expe- 
dition ever sailed for the North with so 
comprehensive an equipment as this one, or 
with prospects half so bright; but unfortu- 
nately these superior conditions are 
thought to be a part of the stock in trade 
of almost every new expedition, and so far 
they have generally been found to be sub- 
ordinate in value to the wits and morale of 
the expeditionary corps. Ali will wish the 
new expedition success, and it will be inter- 
esting, a year or two hence, to note in how 
far prearranged possibilities may find their 
confirmation in fact. Intelligence has just 
been received through the _ returning 
I'ridtjof, one of the vessels of the expedi- 
tion—-the others being the America and the 
Belgica—ot the safe landing of the expedi- 
tionary party on Franz-Josef Land. The 
same source of information brings the in- 
telligence that Admiral Makaroff, in com- 
mand of the Russian ice-breaker’ the 
Lrmak, has abandoned all thought of being 
able to break through the great Polar pack 
by means of his powerful and specially 
constructed machine. Thus seems to dis- 
appear an apparently easy and simple 
means of reaching the Pole. 


The same number of McClure’s Maga- 
cine contains an interesting illustrated ar- 
ticle by Sir Harry H. Johnston, Special 
Commissioner for Uganda, on the okapi, the 
remarkable hoofed animal that has recently 
been brought to light from the Congo for- 
est, and for a knowledge of which the sci- 
entific world is indebted to the indefatigable 
Special Commissioner. At a time when de- 
struction threatens the major animal forms 
of the African continent, this discovery 
adds an almost unique type to a fauna al- 
ready distinctive in its salient characteris- 
tics, and for the coming of which there 
had been no herald. The okapi, if it 
has not turned out to be the extinct 
Helladotherium, which it was first thought 
(and hoped) it might be, still remains a 
most interesting quadruped. Roughly, it 
may be said to be most nearly allied to the 
giraffe, having three horn-cores and a 
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somewhat elongated neck; but the body 
build is more distinctly equine, and the size 
is only that of an ox. Singularly enough, 
the mount of the single specimen in the 
British Museum differs considerably in out- 
line from what the discoverer has repre- 
sented in his own sketch; but, as Sir 
Harry remarks, “until the okapi has been 
photographed alive or dead, and its exact 
shape in the flesh is thus known,” it will 
be impossible to determine upon the precise 
form of the animal. The okapi seems to 
offer little as yet towards a solution of the 
characteristics of the African fauna, be- 
yond the fact that it adds a second member 
to the camelopardaline group; but its dis- 
covery will doubtless lead to a more ener- 
getic exploration in the still untrodden 
wilds of the Dark Continent for types of 
life that may now be said to be missing 
from the general chain. ‘“‘This same forest, 
I believe,’’ says Sir Harry, ‘‘conceals other 
wonders besides the okapi, not yet brought 
to light, including enormous gorillas. I 
have seen photographs of these huge apes, 
taken from dead animals which have been 
killed by the natives and brought in to the 
Belgians. A careful search might reveal 
several other strange additions to the 
world’s mammalian fauna.’’ 


THE CALHOUN CORRESPONDENCE.—I. 


Correspondence of John C. Calhoun. Editea 
by J. Franklin Jameson. [Fourth Annual 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Committee of the American Historical 
Association.] Washington, D. G. 


This solid volume falls into two parts: 
letters written by Calhoun; and nearly 200 
addressed to him drawn from a collection 
of 2,300. It is hard to say which are the 
more valuable, in spite of the fact that of 
Calhoun’s private letters hardly more than 
a score had hitherto been printed. About 
his domestic and plantation life, his treat- 
ment of his slaves, his attitude of mind 
towards the Missouri Compromise (p. 181), 
about his wire-pulling to make Mississippi 
take the lead in calling the Nashville Con- 
vention in 1849 (pp. 1204, 1206), Von Holst 
might have gleaned something for his mas- 
terly characterization of the South Carolina 
statesman; but not much. This historian 
asks (Life, p. 179) if Calhoun had ‘“‘so en- 
tirely forgotten all that he had seen during 
his college years in New England” that he 
failed to discern the superior vitality of 
the North, notwithstanding the labor 
troubles from which he thought the South 
happily exempt. We have here a number 
of letters during his student days in New 
England, at Litchfield and at Newport, but 
we see only a youth who knows how to ad- 
just himself to his environment so as to 
live pleasantly, with never a reflection on 
contrasted systems of agriculture and in- 
dustry. He was well on towards middle life 
when, in 1821, he expressed surprise at the 
product of a farm in Harrisburg, Pa., not 
so good land as in Calhoun’s neighborhood, 
and employing steadily only one negro fel- 
low at five dollars a month (p. 196). But 
in this respect he was blind as a Southerner 
rather than individually, as may be said of 
the unconscious humor (the only kind asso- 
ciated with him) of passages like fhese 
from letters written in 1831 (p. 301): 


“Aleck, our house servant, gave us the 
slip yesterday, and is now in the woods, 
- » He had offended your sister, and 





she threatened him with a severe whipping. 
. . . He ran away for no other cause but 
to avoid a correction for some misconduct.” 


Proof that Aleck was not only a little 
lower than the angels, but a good deal less 
than human! 

Much appears to the credit account of 
Calhoun in his iterated desire to have wo- 
men take an interest in politics (p. 316), 
and to have regard in education to health 
and constitution (p. 459); also, in his con- 
sistent detestation of the spoils system (p. 
452), and the caucus (p. 530), and of rota- 
tion in oftice, which he will not practise in 
State Department appointments (p. 586). But 
amid the riches from which it is embar- 
rassing to choose, we shall follow a rather 
narrow line relating to slavery. It is three 
years after the founding of the Liberator 
that any mention is made in this corre- 
spondence (p. 327) of the abolition agita- 
tion, and it is significant that then Cal- 
houn’s outburst was against the Coloniza- 
tion Society, as the putative author of a bill 
freeing the slaves in the District imme- 
diately. This means, he says, immediate 
emancipation at the South. But he did 
not know the Society. No notice is 
taken of the organization of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, just a month before. 
Nor does Calhoun, writing a month after 
the mails had been rifled by a mob in 
Charleston for ‘‘incendiary’’ abolition mat- 
ter, and referring to the Richmond meeting 
of August 4, 1835, which led to the Boston 
mob of October 21 in that year, employ any 
more specific name for the abolitionists 
than ‘‘Northern fanaticks’’ (p. 345). On 
June 28, 1836, he records that ‘‘the aboli- 
tionists are numerous, zealous, and active.” 
In February, 1837, he fears that the ‘‘abo- 
lition question’”’ ‘‘is destined to shake the 
country to its centre’ (p. 368). ‘‘They have a 
powerful press and abundant funds’ (p. 
361). On July 7, 1837, he classifies himself as 
“anti-abolition” (p. 376), a pass to which he 
could not have come without a certain hu- 
miliation of spirit. He did not, he said, 
“intend to go into any move that may be 
controlled by abolitionists, consolidationists, 
colonizationists.”” By May 16, 1840, he felt 
there was ‘‘less to fear at present from the 
Tariff than either of the others [abolition 
and currency questions]’’ (p. 456). By March 
5, 1844, “The only two questions of press- 
ing importance, . . . I mean the Tariff 
and abolition’ (p. 572). His all but dying 
confession was (February 6, 1850): ‘“‘The 
slavery question has at length absorbed the 
entire attention of Congress and the coun- 
try” (p. 781). 

Only one incident of the “martyr age” 
of the anti-slavery agitation chances to 
be so much as alluded to in Calhoun’s let- 
ters, namely, the imprisonment of Torrey. In 
1844, November 14, he denies a story of 
Torrey’s about Calhoun’s selling his coach- 
man’s wife to be a concubine (p. 628), and 
implies that this clergyman could not jus- 
tify himself before God for his attempt to 
run off slaves. He notices Samuel Hoar’s 
errand to protect Massachusetts colored 
seamen from imprisonment in Southern 
ports as ‘‘Massachusetts sending an emis- 
sary to South Carolina’ (p. 633). No no- 
tice is taken of the disunion policy avow- 
ed by Garrisonian abolitionists. Calhoun 
scented disunion in every manifestation of 
the Northern conscience against slavery per 
se. He was ready, like the chivalry of 
Richmond, to resist that to disunion as 
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early as 1835. In July, 1837, he could not 
think of going upon a ticket with Gen. Har- 
rison, “who has expressed an opinion in 
favor of appropriating money to emancipate 
our slaves by purchase’”’ (p. 376). As Tyler’s 
Secretary of State, in March, 1842, he had 
scruples about receiving Lord Morpeth, who 
brought letters to him, seeing that that 
nobleman had “had so little feeling of pro- 
priety as to attend an abolition meeting in 
Boston, as it is said, and to express him- 
self kindly of them and their movement” 
(p. 506). In the offering of a petition pur- 
porting to be from slaves by John Quincy 
Adams in the House of Representatives in 
January, 1837, Calhoun read (p. 368) not 
merely the right to emancipate, but, ‘‘to 
express myself more strongly, and at the 
same time more truly, the act of eman- 
cipation; for the right to petition Congress 
is itself emancipation. It would make the 
masters but overseers, against whom the 
slave would have a right to appeal to Con- 
gress, as the absolute master of all.’’ The 
presentation by the Massachusetts ex-Pres- 
ident of the famous Haverhill petition pray- 
ing for emancipation in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in January, 1842, was resented as 
“the first open development of abolition to- 
wards disunion’’ (p. 504); and that motive 
was ascribed to Mr. Adams, though he mov- 
ed reference of the petition for adverse re- 
port. 





The name of no abolitionist properly so 
called, meaning the purely moral agitators 
and disunionists, occurs in Calhoun’s own 
letters. Calhoun made no distinctions among 
anti-slavery men, and in 1846 he pictured 
“the abolitionists headed by Adams 
and Giddings” (p. 679). Torrey was a Liberty 
Party man, and so was Lewis Tappan, who 
is mentioned casually in the letter of August 
30, 1845 (p. 670). The Liberty Party itself 
is quite unmentioned. The Buffalo Free-Soil 
Convention of 1848 appears to Calhoun the 
possible forerunner of ‘‘the formation of two 
great sectional parties,’’ with results leading 
to “‘great changes’ (p. 761). Abolitionism, 
he writes on November 7, 1846, “has been 
forced into politics with you, and it must 
now be put down politically, or triumph with 
you, with all the inevitable consequences 
that will follow—disunion among others” 
(p. 711). On the same date he first speaks 
of ‘‘Wilmot’s proposition.’’ This, we believe, 
is the entire abolition gallery labelled by 
Calhoun, whose preference was ever for im- 
personal warfare on behalf of leading prin- 
ciples. 


While ready to call a slave a slave in these 
letters, Calhoun resorted freely to the eu- 
phemisms of hissection. He objected, in 1838, 
to the name Democrat for his party, signi- 
fying ‘‘those who are in favor of the govern- 
ment of the absolute numerical majority, to 
which I am utterly opposed, and the preva- 
lence of which would destroy our system and 
destroy the South” (p. 400). In 1843, Great 
Britain was interfering in Texas ‘‘in order 
to act on our Southern institutions’ (p. 
555); and presently again, ‘‘our domestic 
institutions of the South’’ (p. 560). In 1846, 
“No one can realize the disasters which 
would follow the war [with England over the 
northwest boundary], should there be one. 
I fear neither our liberty nor Constitution 
would survive’ (p. 677). That “liberty” 
meant “slavery’’ appears from a letter just 
one week later: “The abolitionists are all 
for war, with the avowed intention of crush- 
ing us and our institutions” (p. 679). He 
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urged J. H. Hammond, on September 28, 
1845, to take the highest ground on the sub- 
ject of slavery, saying that ten years ago 
almost everybody defended it “‘on the ground 
of a necessary evil, to be got rid of as soon 
as possible.” At that time South Carolina 
was no sounder on this head than Kentucky 
(p. 672). His own position had been con- 
sistent from 1837, at least: “It [slavery] is 
the best substratum of population in the 
world, and one on which great and flourish- 
ing Commonwealths may be most easily and 
safely reared” (p. 369). Three weeks be- 
fore his death he proclaimed the irrepres- 
sible conflict: “It is difficult to see now two 
peoples so different and hostile can exist to- 
gether in one common Union” (p. 784). 

Von Holst closes his Life of Calhoun by 
proposing, for ‘“‘a new edition of works of 
the greatest and fiercest of pro-slavery fa- 
natics,” “a short appendix—the emancipa- 
tion proclamation of Abraham Lincoln.” 
We close this portion of our review with 
an appendix from the pen of that unim- 
peachable Confederate, Col. John S. Mosby: 

“The real South is just at its birth... . 
Without the War of Secession the South 
could never have hoped to attain the future 
that is now certain. Slavery was a great 
incubus, paralyzing natural energy. By 
abolishing this wrong our war benefited 
every State south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. The negroes are producing more as 
free men than they ever did as slaves, 
and the great mass of the people are vastly 
better off to-day than they were under the 
old ante-bellum system. Socially, as well 
as industrially, the abolition of slavery 
was highly beneficial in its results to the 
masses, for slavery was a great wrong. 
and no community can exist in the highest 
state of happiness when its system is based 
on wrong.”’ 


THE NEW RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 
Fomé Gordyéeff. By Maxim Gorky. Trans- 


lated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The practised translator, Miss Hapgood, 
introduces a young Russian writer, Maxim 
Gorky, to English readers, through a novel 
entitled ‘Fomé Gordyéeff.’ From her bio- 
graphical sketch it appears that Gorky is a 
son of the proletariat. At the age of fifteen 
he had already seen enough life to afford 
material for future volumes of the sterner 
sort of realistic tales. He had served brief 
apprenticeships successively to a shoemaker, 
a draughtsman, and a holy-image maker, 
had tried gardening and occupied the po- 
sition of cook’s boy on a Volga steamer, 
where, he says, his superior, the cook, 
“exercised a lasting influence over my edu- 
eation.’”” In Russia the cook's disciple is 
now hailed as the peer of Turgeneff and 
Tolstoy, and his translator advances the 
opinion that he ‘“‘may accomplish results in 
the field of realism combined with lofty 
idealism and poetry, which will be tremen- 
dous additions to the literature of the world” 
—results which cannot yet be clearly fore- 
seen, “because we have no standard of com- 
parison for such an evenly balanced, power- 
ful writer in whom these great elements 
have been so wonderfully united.” 

This opinion exhales that generous en- 
thusiasm with which it is the luck of Rus- 
sian novelists to inspire their English dis- 
coverers. Years ago they awarded to Turge- 
neff a niche exalted and aloof in the tem- 
ple of fame. Then they chanted praise of 
Tolstoy so loud, so long, and with such 





happy unanimity that few dared to admit 
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a disinclination to accept him uncondition- 
ally and set him up above the gods of our 
own language, our own faith, and our own 
traditions. The boldest dissenters took 


refuge in paltry evasions ich as lack of 
sympathy with Slavic ideals or prejudice 
against books filled with unpronounceable 


names. We have suffered a good deal from 
the Russians and their friends, so when a 
new one is posted as in the running, we 
should at once resolve not to be intimi- 
dated by the shouting of his backers. Ar 
gument about what people may accom 
plish is never instructive, and no kind of 
race would be run if records were never 
broken. In the literature of the world 
Gorky may establish a record 

So far as he has gone, however, in this 
his first long work, he is very pointedly 
Russian The English reader can hardly 
fail to feel that he is plunged into a 
society absolutely foreign, and that the 
foreignness has roots beneath habits and 
manners deep in the heart of the people 
Gorky has an object in view from which 
he never flinches: it is to describe a large 
class of his countrymen, the “merchant 
class."” This class rarely comes in contact 
with a higher class, and its relation with 
a lower class is that of a hard master with 
an unwilling and resentful servant Its 
collective energy is given to trade and com 
merce, to money-getting without reference 
to honor or honesty or to the fine uses 
to which accumulated wealth may be put 
It has no morals and no sentiment, and its 
religion is a formal thing, useful for cere 
monies, to be had at a price. Its manners 
are base and its speech coarse to inde- 
cency. Gorky’s description is a wrathful 
one; it is an exhibition of realism in an 
acute phase. Whether it is also truthful 
we cannot tell, just because in the Western 
nations, as the translator says of her au 
thor’s genius, “we have no standard of 
comparison.”” Fomé Gordyéeff, in despair 
for himself, said that no good could be 
born of his class, and he sometimes took 
leave of an assembly of merchants with a 
hearty “Damn you all.”” The author's se- 
lection of such a nature (he is hardly a 
character) as Fom4é, for the purpose of in- 
tensifying the impression about the class 
that he wishes to make, is a stroke of lit 
erary genius. Considered as a person, even 
a Russian person, Fom4 is not quite prob- 
able; but he achieves the literary purpose 
perfectly. 

The translator says that, in Fom4, Gorky 
“shows the gilded youth of all climes”; but 
we cannot agree with her. If this be true, 
our own “gilded youth’ is sadly misunder- 
stood. Fom4, like Cleopatra, had immor- 
tal longings in him. “I scold you,” said 
his father, Ignat, a merchant prince, “‘be- 
eause there is something in you that you 
don’t get from me, and it is injurious to 
you.” The strange and objectionable some 
thing which was really fatal to Fom4, he 
inherited, presumably, from his mother, a 
blue-eyed, taciturn woman (belonging to a 
sect called milk-drinkers) who at her son's 
birth had passed to the silence of death 
hardly more profound or mysterious than 
the silence of her life. Russian writers 
have familiarized us with this strange at- 
tribute, and we call it spirituality. The thing 
is rare among us, feeble, not disturbing us 
greatly, easily stifled. In the merchant class 
in Russia it appears to be rarer still, and 
a suspicion of its existence raises the cry, 
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“Crucify him!” Fom4 could not even make 
a creditable fight for his soul. He had no 
intellect and a strong sensuality, which he 
did get from his father. Blindly, stupidly, 
despairingly he strives to break the hate- 
ful bonds of birth, condition, custom. When 
he tries to express himself, the words will 
not come, there is none to comfort or teach 
him, none eyen to listen patiently and try 
to understand. Once, when the pressure of 
hatred becomes intolerable, he expresses it 
by beating almost to death a man who has 
spoken ill of a woman, though he knows she 
deserves the opprobrious epithet. Again 
his loathing breaks out in a mad prank, 
and he tries to drown a lot of people with 
whom he has shared a gross and prolonged 
debauch. Drink is his only refuge from 
hopeless misery, and his only effective wea- 
pon against his enemies is vituperation. 
Drunk or sober, Fom4 speaks his mind to 
the merchants with appalling directness, and 
at last they agree solemnly that-he is mad, 
and shut him up in an asylum, where the 
sound of his ravings cannot shock their 
respectable ears. 

All this seems to us very Russian, and not 
largely applicable as a criticism of life. This 
is not to say that the book is an ordinary 
one, to pass an hour with and forget. It is 
a remarkable book, because there is a man 
in it telling a tale of life that he believes, 
with passion, to be a true tale, telling it 
without artifice or compunction, and show- 
ing himself, too, naked with the rest. It is 
not a nice nevel. It cannot be included 
among any of the kinds of novels to which 
the English are accustomed, and which, 
meaning vaguely many things or nothing 
at all, we speak of as ‘“‘nice’’ or “‘very good.”’ 
Yet it is far from being nasty, as D’Annun- 
zio and other Latins dealing with what 
they are pleased to call life, are nasty. Per- 
haps no gool would be done by the man 
who should write about us in the way 
that Gorky writes about Russians, but the 
experiment would be very interesting—it 
would make so many of us ‘“‘sit up.” 


ANOTHER NOVEL FROM FOGAZZARO. 


Piccolo Mondo Moderno: Romanzo di An- 
tonio Fogazzaro. Milan: Hoepli, 1901. 
Pp. 461. 

Were an author to attain great success 
with a novel entitled, let us say, ‘The House 
that Jack Built,’ he would do well not to 
listen to any suggestion of following it up 
by ‘The House that Gill Built.’ He should 
leave that to the less discreet among his 
admirers, or, better yet, to those who envy 
his fortunes. The chances are ten to one 
against the second work being as good as 
the first; and even if it be, by way of ex- 
ception, the former will surely be used to 
give relief to its shortcomings, whether real 
or imaginary. It is not pleasant to say it, 
but this Is exactly what has befallen Signor 
Fogazzaro. No one will ever dream of ac- 
cusing him of wishing to trade upon the 
name of ‘Piccolo Mondo Antico,’ but none 
the less that charming book is the greatest 
enemy that ‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ has 
had to encounter. 

The first thing that most readers say of 
it on finishing its perusal is that it is far 
from being equal to its predecessor. And 
it was not at all necessary to provoke the 
odious comparison; titles are not of divine 
ordination, and, aside from the suggestion 
in the names, there is no connection be~ 





tween the two books. Piero Maironi is the 
son of Franco and Luisa Maironi, but, for 
any determining influence that such a fact 
might have, there would have been little 
difficulty in making him the son of any 
other father and mother. The setting is 
not, the same; the scene is laid in a city 
of the, Venetian land, instead of upon the 
Lake of Lugano; the few incidents or de- 
tails that have their rise in the former 
volume would have served as well with- 
out that connection. Still, there is evi- 
dence that the present story was planned 
as a sequel when the author wrote ‘Piccolo 
Mondo Antico.’ We are there told that the 
fortune of the Maironi family was of taint- 
ed origin. Franco Maironi made this dis- 
covery, but was prevented by circumstances 
from acting on it. In the present volume 
his son renounces all part in the ill-gotten 
wealth, but a hero may do as much even if 
he be not called Maironi. Indeed, it seems 
to us that it would have been better if 
Piero had not been the son of Franco and 
Luisa: the relationship only seconds the 
title in suggesting that unhappy compari- 
son. You are reminded that the parents 
were both uncommon and interesting char- 
acters, while the chances are that you will 
not be slow in pronouncing the son a 
“muff.”’ 

The continual suggestion of ‘Piccolo 
Mondo Antico’ has, however, the advantage 
that, by dint of keeping the two so con- 
stantly together under our eyes, we finally 
get quite clear in our minds why that book 
is superior to its successor. Fogazzaro loves 
the little world of Valsolda with the best 
ofhiskeart; helaughs tenderly at its foibles, 
and he grieves personally over what he must 
condemn. Towards the envy, the hatred, the 
intrigues, the mockery, the scandal-mongery 
of a provincial city, he could scarcely be 
tender, and he shows that, in his case at 
least, the finest humor is inseparable from 
love. That in ‘Piccolo Mondo Antico’ light- 
ed up the depths of human nature; that in 
‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ deals more with 
externals, and, notwithstanding its good 
nature, is more akin to satire. A similar 
distinction exists between the more serious 
parts of the two books. It seems to be an 
open secret that Franco and Luisa Maironi 
are drawn from the father and mother of the 
author. We must not conclude from this 
that Piero stands for Fogazzaro himself. 
The creations of the imagination are set 
around with mystery; they are somehow 
drawn from that consciousness in which we 
find within our very selves the possibilities 
of every crime, as well as of all heroism and 
devotion. The author's attitude toward his 
creature is determined by an inner Areop- 
agus, whose decision is sometimes dictated 
by partiality, sometimes by passion, rarely 
by pure reason. Why should Barrie pursue 
with scourges his Sentimental Tommy? 
Why do we fancy we detect in Fogazzaro 
something like a shudder of aversion while 
unfolding the character of Piero, who may 
be a muff, but who ts also a good deal of a 
saint? He registers without protest the 
opinion of the director of the insane asy- 
lum that the life of Piero will end in an in- 
stitution such as that he presides over; as 
well as that of Bassanelli, his father’s old 
friend, that he is daft and dangerous, a de- 
generate scion of his family. There is sucha 
thing as the impartiality of an historian, but 
the novelist hardly stands so aloof from the 
favorites of his creation. The conclusion 
cannot be avoided that the portrait of Piero 





is the result of a profound curiosity, as well 
as of imperfect sympathy. 

In the little world of fifty years ago, the 
least among its denizens comes before us 
so palpitating with life that we at once ac- 
cord to him or her our personal good will 
or our dislike. We accept the characters of 
‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ as well observed, 
perfectly life-like, but we do not identify 
ourselves with them; the world is too large, 
and they—many of them—are too small. 
There are plenty of exceptions. Don Giu- 
seppe Flores, a sort of Bishop Myriel, less 
dithyrambic and more human, said to have 
been drawn from a near relative of the au- 
thor; the Marchesa Scremin, a meticulous 
housewife to the outer view, known to one 
or two as sublime in her unselfish devotion 
and purity; and, above all, the beautiful 
figure of Jeanne Dessalle, and that, barely 
shadowed forth, of her brother, would be 
worthy to rank with the finest creations of 
the author. 

The city where the action passes is Vi- 
cenza; although its name is not once given, 
its identity is by nu means disguised. ‘Fe 
entered the deserted Piazza Maggiore, just 
opposite the spectral magnificence [it is late 
at night] of the great, dark, many-eyed gai- 
leries that a glorious old master has girded 
about the decrepit and blind work of a more 
ancient brother, as some humanist might 
envelop with splendor medizval ideas.” 
The basilica of Palladio is not to be mis- 
taken. The villa of the Dessalles appears 
to be the Villa Valmarano, with its wealth 
of frescoes by Tiepolo, belonging to the 
family of the author’s wife. There is also 
the visit to the monastery of Praglia, which 
is described under its proper name, and so 
described that no reader will ever be wanting 
to any possible opportunity of visiting it. 
There is, in fact, so free a use of places, 
buildings, and people in and about Vicenza 
that one is tempted to think that this may 
be a roman a clef, and to wonder that the 
inhabitants of that city have not shown 
themselves scandalized. But that would be 
doing injustice to the author’s delicacy ani 
discretion: he has managed to give a pic- 
ture of life in a provincial city that is far 
from flattering, and the city recognizes the 
portrait without being offended. It is as 
with the sermon of a popular preacher, the 
truth of which every one praises, as well as 
its adaptability to one’s neighbors. 

The humorous scenes and characters are, 
however, not the greater part in the novels 
of Fogazzaro: they are merely the orna- 
ments and foil that set off the serious figures 
and their action. There is a purpose in 
‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno,’ and one not al- 
together new with our author; it is in fact 
essentially that of ‘Daniele Cortis,’ which was 
to show that a man may resist a love which 
is not countenanced by the constitution of 
society. Piero Maironi, whose wife (with 
whom he was never really in sympathy) is 
now hopelessly insane, meets and loves 
Jeanne Dessalle, separated, by no fault of 
hers, from a brutal husband. He struggles 
obstinately against his passion, not like a 
Titan, as did Daniele Cortis, but rather like 
a monk; and, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
is in danger of finding it too strong for him. 
Indeed, he had yielded had it not been for 
the superior purity of Jeanne. In the cir- 


cumstances, had they fallen, many would 
have thought with the director of the insane 
asylum, “che forse tutto il male non veniva 
They did not yield, how- 


per nuocere.” 
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ever, and we, at least, will not agree with 
the French critic who thought the similar 
result in ‘Daniele Cortis’ of immoral teach- 
ing—probably because it seemed to him that 
to celebrate such victories was an encour- 
agement to young people to love where they 
ought not. 

An Anglo-Saxon might not give to Fogaz- 
zaro full credit for the nobility of his thesis. 
The Latin novelist in general takes it for 
granted that when a man or woman Is 
tempted to an illicit passion, he or she will 
inevitably fall, no matter how desperate his 
resistance. An Anglo-Saxon, on the other 
hand, would take it for granted that duty 
must win in such a contest—at least, in a 
book. But the most uncompromising An- 
glo-Saxon would doubt of the sanity of 
Piero when, to escape from temptation, he 
gives all his wealth toward an experiment 
in coéperative agriculture, and then disap- 
pears from the world, probably into a con- 
vent. Property is not to be thrown away 
lightly, and a monastic life is but the sanc- 
tification of laziness; and in this view we are 
pretty nearly all Anglo-Saxons together. 
Piero, from beginning to end, has in him 
something of the medieval saint, but sanc- 
tity is the crown of the struggle, and the 
rebellious flesh was for a long time strong 
enough to make of him an uncertain, waver- 
ing person, thoroughly uncomfortable and 
disappointing both to himself and to every 
one about him. The modern protagonist is 
seldom a-hero, but the humanity of this one 
is put together in a way to make one sizh 
for Pelham or any of the portentous perfec- 
tions of the past. In comparison, he could 
not fail to be amusing. 


And yet, when all has been said, it must 
be owned that the inferiority of ‘Piccolo 
Mondo Moderno’ is not so evident when it 
is not confronted with its immediate pred- 
ecessor, just as one might own that 
Thackeray's ‘Virginians’ was not equal to 
‘Henry Esmond,’ but none the less was a 
novel that needed not to fear comparison 
with any other of that time. The appear- 
ance of ‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ was a lit- 
erary event; it was eagerly waited for, and 
the number of the Nuova Antologia con- 
taining the first instalment was bought 
with avidity—for Italy, that is, where the 
literary appetite does not indulge in ex- 
cesses. And it is only gradually, hesitat- 
ingly, that the judgment asserts itself, rank- 
ing it below its predecessor. During the 
reading, one is carried on by the charm 
of the style, the sober beauty of the de- 
scriptions, the interest that invests the 
character of Jeanne, and that is somehow 
extended to that mauvais coucheur, Piero, 
whose nature is indeed made up of heaven- 
ly harmonies, every chord in which is, how- 
ever, somehow a quarter of a note out. And 
more than all, the volume is rich in amuse- 
ment. The missing egg that deranges the 
domestic economy and serenity of the Mar- 
ehesa Scremin, the clandestine meeting of 
the town council without its sindaco, the 
Commendatore’s coffee, the affair of the 
assistant librarian’s trousers, the great re- 
ception at Villa Diedo, are so many chap- 
ters of humor from the hand of a master. 
We have said that the humor of this vol- 
ume is inferior to that of ‘Piccolo Mondo 
Antico,’ and we have since been informed 
by an Italian critic that we are wofully 
wrong in our judgment. Without having 
changed our opinion, we gladly record the 
contrary one, partly that we may give the 
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benefit of a doubt to an author whom, even 
in his less successful works, we always find 
so charming, and partly because we have 
an inner conviction that to a large class 
of readers, the class that in a novel look 
chiefly to the story, the sentence of our 
critic will be sustained. The narration 
in ‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ runs more 
smoothly from beginning to end than in 
its predecessor; in that, we may confess, we 
felt at times that the various phases of 
Luisa’s grief after the loss of her child 
were somehow a “hitch” in the story. How- 
ever that may be, there can be no doubt 
that, if Fogazzaro’s last work does net 
shake the supremacy of ‘Piccolo Mondo An- 
tico’ and of ‘Daniele Cortis,’ it has yet add- 
ed another to the number of books that no 
student of the Italian literature of our day 
can leave unread. 


Bolingbroke and his Times. By Walter Sichel. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 


Mr. Sichel has evidently set out to write 
a history of English society, politics, and 
thought during the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, with Henry St. John, Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, for the central figure of 
his study. On the reverse of the title- 
page, and facing an impressive dedication, 
appears the heading, “Part I. The Reign of 
Queen Anne.” And, though this volume is 
complete in itself, there is a hint in the 
last pages that the author will proceed to 
carry forward Bolingbroke’s career after 
the date of the flight from England. The 
present part of the work deals largely with 
politics. We infer from Mr. Sichel’s words 
that when he resumes the subject he will 
keep Bolingbroke’s writings and intellectual 
influence in full view. Perhaps he will then 
attempt to do for Bolingbroke what M. 
Texte has succeeded in doing for Rousseau. 
At any rate, he gives promise of estimat- 
ing the debt which Voltaire owed to the 
English deist. 

“Most of the light and leading of those 
times will pass before us—Pope, Swift, Vol- 
taire, Walpole, Carteret, Pulteney, Ches- 
terfield, Bathurst, Cobham, Chetwynd, Corn- 
bury, with all their brilliant galaxy. Above 
all, the great Pitt, rehearsing as a youth 
the greater part which was to rouse Eng- 
land hereafter to some of Bolingbroke’s 
ideals. We shall find how largely Burke, 
who repudiated the fountain-head, has 
drawn from Bolingbroke, especially in his 
‘Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs’; 
how much Gibbon borrows in his History.” 


We make this forecast of Mr. Sichel’s 
second volume because we have a strong 
impression that it will be a more satisfac- 
tory effort than the book which is now 
before us. The intellectual achievements 
of Bolingbroke, whether as an orator or as 
a writer, are great beyond all cavil, and 
can be appreciated without regard to the 
quality of his character. His admirer, 
therefore, will find it less hard to enlist 
sympathy when he writes of the ‘Letters 
on History,’ the ‘Patriot King,’ and the 
‘Craftsman’ than when he is defending a 
tortuous course of political action. The 
weight of opinion against Bolingbroke’s 
straightforwardness is now, and has long 
been, very heavy. The leading historians 
and men of letters who have had occasion 
to pass judgment agree in calling him 
clever but corrupt, clear-sighted but re- 
gardiess of the public Interest when it 
clashed with his own ambitions. Leaving 
out Johnson and Burke in the eighteenth 
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century, he has for his unfriendly critics 
Hallam, Macaulay, Carlyle, John Morley, 
Goldwin Smith, and S. R. Gardiner. A sin- 


gle sentence from Gardiner’s elementary 
text-book on English history will show how 


he is dismissed when an estimate of his 
public life must be crowded into the few- 
est possible words: “St. John was a man 
of very great ability. who could make 
better speeches than any one in the House 
of Commons, and who looked on politics 


as a very amusing game, which was particu- 
larly amusing if it brought riches and 
power to himself.” 

Mr. Sichel takes exception to the general 
verdict and attacks the competence of the 
judges. “Throughout—as Lytton so justly 
observes in his ‘Devereux’--he has been 
more discussed and less read than any 
great figure of the past.” “Once more, to 
implicate Bolingbroke, he [Hallam] cites 
the false memoirs of Mesnager, which he 
himself discredits, and letters from Jacob- 
ite agents quoted in Macpherson, uncorrect 
ed by the much more important disclaimers 
included in the same collection. But the 
partiality of Hallam’s account is as nothing 
in the scales when we weigh it against his 
misconceptions and lack of Insight.” “And 
yet Prof. Goldwin Smith has the hardihood 
to declare that Bolingbroke ‘stood forth to 
uphold the prerogative of a corrupt and 
tyrannical House of Commons against the 
freedom of election,’ and argues, from the 
absence on both sides of any scheme for 
suffrage, against the Tories, who alone at 
this juncture endeavored to amend the rep- 
resentation.”” The above quotations dis- 
close the nature of the tone which Mr 
Sichel often takes when referring to the 
statements of his predecessors. He feels 
that Bolingbroke has suffered from both 
ignorance and malice; and to render justice 
he comes forward not only with special in- 
formation but with a new standpoint. ‘All 
our influential historians have been Whigs 
Some vindication of Tory principles seemed, 
on an impartial review, indispensable. In 
every case I have cited authorities; and, if 
my assertions are impugned, my authori- 
ties must be rebutted also.” 

No one can call Mr. Sichel guilty of rash 
ness for attacking the accepted idea of 
Bolingbroke’s motives, and, on the whole, 
he fights his battle without showing undue 
confidence. He has studied the period with 
minute care, and also in a spirit which 
rises above disagreeable narrowness. Con- 
sidered simply as a monograph on Boling- 
broke, this book is the most elaborate study 
of his political record during the reign of 
Anne which has yet been published. It is 
marked by decided talent. It has fire and 
force. It contains passages which must 
reach the author's high standard of expec- 
tation. Yet to us it has not carried con- 
viction, although from our delight in Bo- 
lingbroke’s writings we should gladly see 
his political honor established. 


We shall only express the opinion which ~ 


we have just announced and let the matter 
rest there. Mr. Sichei’s pages are packed 
close with detail, and cannot be fitly dis- 
cussed unless one is willing to take sides 
and to justify one’s position in a long con- 
troversial article. The reason why we have 
not been converted by his marshalling of 
circumstances and foot-notes can, however, 
be briefly explained. For one thing, he does 
not evince the “robust impartiality’ which 
consists in allowing your opponent's pos! 
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tion its full strength, and, for another, he 
proves too much. He is so completely per- 
suaded of Bolingbroke’s sincerity that he 
assigns to the language of self-defence the 
same authority which the most impersonal 
evidence would carry. He has been cap- 
tivated by the eloquence of genius, and car- 
ries a strain of partisanship into his task 
of vindicating an ancient wrong. His merit 
(and it is one which will insure the volume 
wide attention) consists in his thorough 
grasp of English life and politics during 
the reign of Queen Anne. His shortcoming 
is an interpretation of the feuds of Whigs 
and Tories (and even of the different fac- 
tions among the Tories), which makes the 
political history of the period hinge upon 
the superior patriotism of Bolingbroke. 

Mr. Sichel has not, we think, been able 
to reverse the judgment of history upon 
Bolingbroke any further than Mr. Legge 
reversed its judgment upon Richard III., or 
Mr. Irving upon Judge Jeffreys. Still, he is 
an approved scholar and a coiner of strik- 
ing phrases after the Balliol manner. His 
plea does not run to the length of extenuat- 
ing Bolingbroke from the charges of liber- 
tinism, hot-headedness, and _ hardness. 
“Bolingbroke was not a tender man. It is 
a blot on his character. She [his first wife] 
must have been much fonder of him than 
he of her, and there were doubtless bicker- 
ings between them.’’ As a forensic effort, 
the weakest feature of the book is lack of 
skill in presenting the leading issues. The 
attention is dissipated among a good many 
insignificant particulars, and the main 
points of the brief are not raised into suf- 
ficiently high relief. 

Notwithstanding our unwillingness to ac- 
cept Mr. Sichel’s new portrait of Boling- 
broke, we must conclude by saying that for 
a first venture this is a very promising 
work, 


Calendar of Letter Books: Archives of the 
City of London. Letter Book C, circa 
1291-1309. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L. London. 1901. 

The period dealt with in this volume, as 
the editor tells us, is ‘‘covered jointly by 
the two previous letter books’’; but the con- 
tents of this are of more varied interest. It 
has much that illustrates the troubles at- 
tending the closing years of Edward I., and 
the sturdy efforts of the Londoners to re- 
cover and secure their rights; much also 
which relates to the commerce and trade 
of the period, the status of foreign mer- 
chants in England, the Jews, and the per- 
plexitiés about coined money; and many il- 
lustrations of legal usages. 

The study of these London records is 
amusing, a8 well as instructive to the legal 
and historical student. In the introduction 
one may read of the custom of “pin-drink- 
ing’; and, in the text, of efforts to prevent 
the sending of cloth to “the mills at Strat- 
ford to be fulled,”’ instead of following the 
good old custom by which they were “ to be 
fulled by the feet of men of the craft or 
their servants in their houses within the 
city’; and of the rules for keeping the city 
gates. “All gates of the city,” runs an 
ordinance of 1282, “‘shall be open by day, 
and at each gate there shall be two ser- 
jeants of experience and eloquence (scientes 
et eloquentes), who shall keep careful 
watch,” ete. Interesting is it, also, to ob- 
serve the origin and ‘long persistence of a 





usage in the English tea trade, which re- 
sisted ‘‘vigorous efforts . in 1899 to 
abolish the custom,” viz., that of allowing 
to a buyer four pounds in every hundred- 
weight, or one pound to every chest of 
twenty-eight pounds. Such had been the 
general London usage, in all wholesale trade 
(p. 128 n.), when, in 1303, in the interest of 
foreign merchants, the King undertook to 
abolish it. The expulsion of the Jews in 
1290, we are told, had driven the King into 
the hands of the Lombard merchants for 
pecuniary assistance. His new “statute” 
was not obeyed, and in 1305 he issued a writ 
to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London re- 
citing his order that ‘‘the weigher should 
weigh equally, and that when he had placed 
the balance evenly he should remove his 
hands so that it remained even,”’ and di- 
recting that it be strictly observed, or cause 
shown. Upon this writ return was made as 
follows: 

“The manner of weighing heavy goods 
(averié ponderis) [and so our aver (or avoir) 
du pois] coming to the city of London from 
time immemorial was, and still is, that the 
balance shall always draw towards the bet- 
ter, that is to say, towards the thing bought, 
and in that way the said goods are sold to 
archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, and other 
soever buying goods of that kind in the said 
city; and this custom and manner of weigh- 
ing our ancestors have used, and we hitherto 
have used; and our lord the King has con- 
firmed to us by his charter our liberties and 
free customs which we have hitherto used by 
grant of his predecessors the Kings of Eng- 
land. Wherefore we cannot nor ought to 
change the customs of his city used and 
approved by reason of the grant now made 
to merchant strangers to the injury and 
prejudice of his citizens, and also of the 
Magnates and commonalty of his realm, es- 
pecially since in the charter granted to 
them it is contained that weighing should be 
done in the manner in the said charter con- 
tained, when it is not against the lord of 
the place. or contrary to the liberty granted 
by the lord the King himself or his ances- 
tors, or contrary to the custom of the vills 
and fairs hitherto observed.” 


A few years later, in 1311, as the editor 
tells us, the Statutum de Nova Custuma of 
1303 ‘“‘was declared illegal’ and the ancient 
“liberties” of the great army of buyers 
were vindicated; and these still survive in 
London, as it would seem, at least in the 
single case of the comparatively modern 
trade in tea, 





Encyclopedia Medica. Under the general 
editorship of Chalmers Watson, M.B., 
M.R.C.P.E. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Vols I. to VI. 1899, 1900. 


These six handsomely printed and illus- 
trated volumes, which form, presumably, 
nearly one-half the series, should be wel- 
comed in this country as a presentation of 
the views of some of the best physicians 
in Great Britain, upon a wide range of im- 
portant subjects. Each volume comprises 
500 to 600 pages, and contains treatises upon 
twenty-five to fifty subjects. These treatises 
vary in merit and in thoroughness, but many 
of them are of great value, and of sufficient 
length to stand as adequate presentations 
of the subjects treated. The special arti- 
cles are too numerous to be reviewed in 
detail, but some mention may be made of a 
few of those which are of more general in- 
terest. Thus, in the first volume, the chap- 
ter on adolescent insanity, by the widely 
known Dr. Clouston of Edinburgh, is a 
thoughtful and interesting presentation of 
facts and arguments which are of vast im- 





portance to every one, lay as well as medi- 
cal; so much so, that one could wish that 
more than ten pages had been allotted to 
them. The therapeutic suggestions are ex- 
cellent, but more thorough discussion of 
what to do and what to avoid, in the way 
of the moral and intellectual treatment of 
these youthful patients, would have been 
welcome, especially as giving hints for pre- 
vention. The important subject of alco- 
holism, and the various physiological and 
clinical questions related thereto are thor- 
oughly and ably treated, though under a 
variety of headings. We note in passing 
that although, on the whole, a very tem- 
perate and reasonable attitude is maintained 
as regards the usefulness of alcohol, yet 
the current view is adhered to, that in so far 
as it is consumed in the body it is to be 
regarded as a food—a proposition which of 
late has been called in question. The sub- 
ject of surgical anesthesia also receives 
thorough attention in thirty-three pages, by 
Buxton, Ogston, and Teale, all thoroughly 
competent authorities. The American read- 
er becomes aware of a slight shock on see- 
ing it stated, in the paragraph on ‘Rival 
Anesthetics,”” among which ether is the 
first to be mentioned, that, although these 
agents can be used with benefit under spe- 
cial circumstances, they are “unsuitable in 
the hands of the general practitioner, the 
country doctor, etc., ete., where chloroform 
is the only drug that can be advantageous- 
ly employed.”” But the balance is righted 
by the next article, on ether, written by 
a convert to our ideas, which he presents 
with clearness and force. Even in the first 
of these two papers the dangerousness of 
chloroform is admitted, but the almost com- 
plete absence of danger attending the use of 
ether is not recognized as it should be. 

The second volume contains a very full 
discussion of the physiology, and certain 
aspects of the patholog» and surgery, of 
the brain, by men of the best reputation, 
in a series of articles covering 96 pages; 
and also a good review of diet and digestion, 
in 40 pages. One hundred and thirty-nine 
pages of the fourth volume are devoted to 
the heart, and in the sixth volume nearly 
200 pages to the subject of labour. 

The editor-in-chief contributes a num- 
ber of important articles, among them one 
of 53 pages, upon gout. It is these long 
papers by competent authorities that give 
this Encyclopedia a good part ofitsstrength 
and distinctive character. On the other 
hand, it will be felt by many readers as a 
defect that special subjects are so often 
treated apart from the main topic from 
which they really derive, though it should 
be said that in many cases local indexes 
and cross-references fully supply the miss- 
ing links. The problem of the ar- 
rangement of a large encyclopedia is, of 
course, a difficult one. It is doubtless a 
mistake to be too formal and inelastic in 
classifying every special topic under some 
more general category; nevertheless, in this 
case, the editor has, perhaps, gone too 
far in the opposite direction. Thus, the 
article on hydropathy, rather inadequate at 
best, is in a different volume from that 
on balneology, though a closely kindred 
subject. So, too, the gastro-intestinal dis- 
orders of infancy are described in admir- 
able detail, but in connection neither with 
intestinal disorders in general, nor with 
infancy in general; and the same may be 
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said of adolescent insanity and various oth- 
er topics. 

The work of the editors, proofreaders, 
and printers is of the best quality, and 
deserves all praise. 
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JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 














“A clear, succinct guide-book and a penetrative 
catechism. Such ® book is sure to keep alive in 
America a knowledge of, and regard for, what ts 
best in our imaginative literature thus far. That 
is a grand result in this rapid. modern age.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


American Literature, 
A Laboratory Method 


By H. L. MASON, 
Protessor of English at Drexel Institute. 
“You might bave found in Bacon a motto for 
your book; ‘Prudent questioning is the soul of 
science.’ ’—Epwarp DOwDEN, 
PRICE, $1.50 
To be obtained at the Book Dep't of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
RARE PRINTS, 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application, 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Wedding Trousseaux 


And Other 
Housekeeping Outfits. 


The furnishing of these out- 
fits has always been a specialty 
at ‘‘The Linen Store.” Our 
vast assortment, without doubt 
the finest and most comprehen- 
sive in this country, affords the 
widest possible range for indi- 
vidual choice; many of the fine 
linens found here cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

There is also the satisfying 
assurance that every article is 
exactly as represented and the 
best of its kind. 

We have especial facilities for 
attending to the hemming, em- 
broidering, and other important 
details upon which the effec- 
tiveness of the outfit so largely 
depends. 


We should be pleased to send you our 
illustrated catalogue, which contains 
itemized lists of Trousseaux, costing 
$100, $250, $500, and $1,000. 


** The Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 

















MATTHEW ARNOLD {N THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY."’ 


“The New York NaTIon—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers anywhere.’ 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names 
in literature, science, and art, both 
in this country and abroad. It is 
emphatically found in the homes of 
people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of 
keeping abreast of the best politi- 
cal and literary thought of the day, 
can afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 
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EIGHT NOTEWORTHY NOVELS 


SHORTLY TO APPEAR 
By JOHN VRI LLOYD By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


































Warwick of the Knobs. By Joun Uri Lioyp, author of ‘‘String- | The Velvet Glove. By Henny SeTon MERRIMAN, author o in 
town on the Pike,” ‘‘ Etidorhpa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, Kedar’s Tents,” ‘“The Isle of Unrest,” et iZmo, cloth, illus 
$1.50. trated, $1.50. 


STORY of astrange people and _ a curious form of life in Northernmost | PJ VHE story is located in Northern Spain about 1870, and deals wit 

Kentucky. “ Warwick of the Knobs” is a hard-shell Baptist preacher, l deavor of the Jesuits to secure the fortane of a young gtr! by forcing her 
who becomes the centre of strangely dramatic scenes, of deeply pathetic inci into religion, the money being required by the Carlists, whom the Jesuits are 
dents. Thescene is laid during the Civil War, when the Kentucky Knobs were | pledged to help. There fs an nistorical interest in the novel, and the love inter 
on the border line between the contending factions, and the people were divided | est ts stronger than In any other of Merriman’s stories 


= Gow eee. 2 yp Sein | are AF ad full of dramatic incidents. It 
0 graphic terms th whic ory ores. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT a © BARR 
y The Lion's Whelp; A Story of Cromwell's Time. bby Aweriia | 


The Lady of Lynn. By Sir Water Besant, author of “The bakk, author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ete 
Orange Girl,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
Sole Lady of Lynn isa young heiress. During her long minority, it had been ROMANCE of the middle of the eighteenth century, which follows the 
_ the aim of her guardian to keep the knowledge of his ward’s wealth a secret, A fortunes of two families living not far from London, each o ts on 
that she might not fall a prey to fortune-hunters. A conspiracy is carried out | estate, the De Wicks, devoted to the Royalist party, and the Swaffams, adle 
against her, apparently with success, and the plot becomes thicker. rents of Oliver Cromwell. 


By LVCAS MALET | By S. R. CROCKETT 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady. A romance. By Lvcas | Cinderella. By 8S. R. Crockett, author of “Joan of the Sword 
MALET (Mrs. St. Leger HArRtson), author of ‘The Gateless | Hand,” ‘lone Mareh, a Woman of Fortune,” ete. With fr on 


ter.” 9 . ; . 
eee vee an —. $1.50. : | tispiece in color and eight illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1.50, 
s a frankly realistic and modern romance, the ssene uf which is laid In T : » , ‘ allows who ; 
the moorland and forest country of the northern part of Hampshire, in ‘Ace ot eS cieend ts canet te ue tatwer a driver ‘be : 
London, and in Naples. The long drama, though tragic in incident, ends amia | + ° . . 


ore 2 . : Saath “e home. In pursuit of fortune, he discovers rich ruby mines {no Barmah and works 
such sober and secure happiness as should satisfy the most exacting reader. out his own destiny in a very interesting fashion 


By IAN MACLAREN By W. W. JACOBS 


Young Barbarians. By [AN MAcLAREN, author of “ Bonnie Brier > ; 
Bush.” !2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.35 net. Light Freights. By W. W. Jacoss, author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes,” 


“ e . . ”? a o . al} ' 
CHARMING story of school life in Muirtown; among other things, showing A Master of Craft,” etc, 12mo, cloth, probably 81.4). 
how the French “Count,” a lonely man in a foreign land, conquered the |} TPYHESE delineations of the Hfe of the saflor-man, both ashore an? afloat, 





Poh ge specially strong in Scotch hearts, against his race,so that when he show most convincingly his manner of life, his trials, hfs pleasures and his 
fed, he, who had no mourners of his blood, was followed to his grave by every | point of view. The book is fustiy considered the best work that Mr. Jacobse has 
boy at Muirtown, done along this line 












DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY 
Publishers “ Fifth Avenue and 35th Street bean NEW YORK 














Financial. 


Vo 


Speculation 


23 YEARS 


the Standard of 


Excellence 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
and handsome income. We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers. 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 














ONLY TRUE 


by using the 
y 8 SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


Remington 


Typewriter users testify 
that it gives a better 
return for the in- 
vestment than any 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


) Io MOF) em & 0) 
8B 4 av VEW 4 PA 
, MOA = é; ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


‘i { 16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK : (155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN : M4 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boviston Street 
PHILAVELPHIA : *24Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents in ail Principal Cities 











We buy and sell bills of exchange and 
LETTERS make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 
rope, Australia, and South Africa; also th iti 
make collections and issue Commercial oTner wri ing 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all hi 
parts of the world. macnine. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. | * 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. tudent’s Standard Dicti 


entitle 327 Broadway. New York. 
E STANDARD STUDENT'S DICTION 


A condensation of the famow 
Standard Dictionary .. .”. 
» leather back, carriage paid, - - $2.5 
tfullleather binding “* . 4. 










































AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY To Let. Ete. 
ON DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. (CAMBRIDGE, MASS—TO LET. 


By the Rev. H, F. Tozer, M.A. - Seven minutes’ walk from Harvard College,a fully 











Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.10 furetehet house from Sons j 1901, to Bept., t0Ce ; partor, (Patent Thumb Index, 50c. extra) 
1 cag reception-room, study, dining room. «ix chambers for 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, fam iy wo for servants, three bathrooms ; all t= good The r& Taylor Company shers 
order Rent moderate to an acceptable tenant ress 
American Branch, 9 & 93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. giving references, Ettis & eLLIDeR, Cambridge 7th St., Union Ss. N., 
Mase 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





Just Published 
An Important Book by the President of Vale 


The Education of the American Citizen 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yale University 


| JRESIDENT HADLEY attempts to offset a tendency of the day that lays too much stress upoa tho preparation of men and women to 
take places in a social machine at the exp2nse of the development of that power and spirit upon which th? perpetuation of our 


who'e social order depends, 


making for power to meet those. needs, and to suggest educ tional metho 1s tending to the future growth of such power. 


His special objects are to contribute to the understanding of our political needs, to develop a sentiment 


$1.50 net 





Parts of Speech ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Author of ‘‘The Historical Novel,” ‘‘ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,” etc. 


WORK on the English language destined to command wide attention and provoke much discussion. 


Americanisms, American 


l spelling, the future of the language, slang, the simplification of orthography, each of these, with many other t>pics, has a candid 





treatment, and the conclusions are suggestive and important. $1.25 net 
Raffles More Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman 
By E. W. HORNUNG 
Author of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman,” ‘‘The Shadow of a Man,” ete. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
NEW series of adventures of the clever and amazng rascal who made hosts of friends in ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman,.” The book 
‘i contains adventures that have never been published serially, bringing to a definite and heroic climax the career of a character 


altogether unique in literature. 
conceptions. 


Mr. Yohn’s pictures repro luce the types perfectly, with a humor in exact harmony with Mr. age 
1.50 





Stephen Calinari 
By JULIAN STURGIS 


Author of ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,” ‘‘ My Friends and J,” etc. 
\ BRILLIANT novel of England and Constantinople during’ the Russo-Turxish War by a gifted story-teller now reappearing after a 


long silence, 


is rapid and very dramatic, the character-drawing at once delicate and vigorous, and the dénouement logical and satisfying. 


The story involves an absorbing study of the conflict of natures in a character half Oriental, half English. The action 


$1.50 





COMING: Note these and remember them. 
Lives of the Hunted 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Tllustrated by more than 200 drawings by Mr. S-ton- Thompson 
ae most important work of Mr. Seton-Taompson since his ‘' Wild Animals IT Hive Known,” fally eyualling that most popular book in 
size, and re embling it closely in character, s lidity, illustration and g2neral worth. 
It contains a true account of the doings of six quairupeis a7d three birds, and includes all the animal stories Mr. S>ton-Thomp- 


son ha: written sine? his last book, together with several that have never appeared in serial form. 
than any previous book with his own inimit ble drawings, of which there are more thant wo hundred, 


It is more fully and richly illustrated 
$1.75 net, 





Dr. van Dyke's Most Distinguished Work 


The Ruling Passion 


Tales of Nature and Human Nature 
By HENRY van DYKE 
Author of '‘The Toiling of Felix,” ‘‘The Builders,” ‘‘Fisher- 
man’s Luck,” ‘‘Little Rivers,” ete. 
With illustrations in color by Walter Appleton Clark 


‘THIS book has broader grasp and greater distinction than any 

Dr, van Dyke has yet produced, It is beyond any question 
his best effort, and cannot fail of an enthusiastic reception by 
the larger public as wellas by his own rapidly growing Le 





Mr. Cable's Strongest and Most Artistic Nowel 


The Cavalier 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


Author of ‘‘Old Creole Duys,” ‘‘The Grandissimes,” 
Sevier,” ete. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


HERE has never been a story of the Civil War like this one, and 
the dramatic crises of the tale will give fullest satisfaction to 
that body of novel-readers to whom ‘‘the story ” is the c lief thing. 
In addition, the art of a fiction-writer, of which Mr. Cable has been 
for so many years master, is used at its fullest development to tell 
the most p>werful tale that Mr. Cable has ever devised. ‘ The 
Cavalier” will take ics place as one of the greatest novels of the 
South in the Civil War, as well as one of the most intensely inter- 
esting stories of its accomplished author, $1.50 


** Dr, 





Amos Judd 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL 


With 8 illustrations in color by A, I, Keller 


‘THE successes scored by two books which we have put out for successive seasons with illustrations ion color, namely ‘‘ Santa Claus’s 
Jurtner” and “ The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” have led us to continue this artistic and most attractive handling of a book of 


good fiction. 


The story we have chosen for this season is ‘‘Amos Judd,” by the editor of Life. 
handled element of mysticism and a charming treatment of the love interest. 


This is a tale of delicate fancy with a strongly 
12 no, $1.50 
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